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Monafticon Eboracenfe: and the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of York- 
frire. Containing an Account of the firft Introduétion and 
Na of Chriftianity in that Diocefe, until the End of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s Reign. Alfo the Defcription of the Situa- 
tion, Fabric, Times of Endowments of all Churches, collegiate, 
conventual, parochial, or of peculiar ‘furifdiétion; and of 
other Religious Places in that Diftriét, and to whofe Memory 
they were dedicated. Together with an Account of fuch Monu- 
ments and Infcriptions as are worthy of Notice, as well as o 
the Rife, Progrefs, Eftablifoment, Privileges, and Spprfion 
of each Order, Religious or Military, fixed therein. ith 
‘the Catalogues of all the Abbots, and other Superiors of oy 
Places, and of all the Patrons, Reétors, Vicars, Cantarifts, 
‘ec. of each Church, Chapel, Fc. from the earlieft Account 
down to the prefent.Time.—Colleéted from the beft Hiftorians 
and ancient Manufcripts in the Bodleyan, Cottonian, and other 
Libraries in London, Oxford, Cambridge, and feveral Cathe- 
drals; as ms from other public Records, Regifters, and Char- 
tularies in the Tower and other Offices in London, and in the 
Archiepifcopal, Epifcopal, and Deans and Chapters Offices in 
the Cathedrals of York, Durham, and Chefter, and in private 
Hands, and from Parochial Regifters. With above Two 
Thoufand Copies of original Charters and Deeds, never yet 
publifhed.— Adorned with Copper-Plates, reprefenting the Icha 
nographies of fome of their Churches, Abbies, Ruins, Ge. aud 
other curious Things worthy of Obfervation.--Te which is add- 
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ed, a Scheme and Propofals, in order to form a Society for 
Compiling a compleat Civil and Natural Hiftory of the ancient 
and prefent State of Yorkfbire. With a Chorographical and 
Topographical Defcription thereof; and for a Set of accurate 
Maps, taken from aétual Surveys. — To this is fojonea a 
foort Hiftorical Account of the Parifb of Hemingbrough, as a 
Specimen ; fhewing what Materials the Author has colleéted 
toward affifting fuch a Society, according to the above Propo- 
fals. By John Burton, M.D. Folio; 11. 11s. 6d. 
in Sheets. York printed by N. Nickfon; and fold by 
T. Ofborne in London. 


HERE an Author has expended fo much time and 

money, as fuch a work as the book before us necef- 
farily requires, we are apt to think ourfelves greatly ob- 
liged to his induftry, even tho’ we do not meet with all 
the accuracy and precifion that might reafonably have been 
hoped for. We are unwilling, therefore, to take any fevere 
notice of fuch errors as occurred to us in the perufal of this 
laborious performance; efpecially as fome of them may 
be rather owing to the Printer than the Author, — who 
owns, neverthelefs, that he has been lefs attentive than he 
ought; but will be ready to correét any miftakes, or ex- 
plain obfcurities, (in the next volume) upon being acquaint- 


ed therewith, in a proper manner. 


The prefent volume, which contains only part of the Au- 
thor’s plan, is divided into four books; inthe firff of which 
he treats—*‘ Of the Rife, Progrefs, &c. of Chriftianity in 
‘ England, in general, and particularly in the diocefe and 
‘ county of York.’ 


Book II. treats—* Of the Rife of our Spiritual Courts; 
Foundations of Appeals to Rome; Difputes between the 
fees of Canterbury and York about Primacy; Contefts be- 
tween the fee of Rome and this Kingdom, about the right 
‘of Inveftitures and Patronage to ecclefiaftical benefices, 
down to the reformation of Henry the eighth’s time.’ 


In the third book he treats—‘ Firft, of the Original, Pro- 
erefs, and Increafe of Monks and Monafteries in thefe 
Parts. adly, Of the different Orders of Munks, Nuns, 
and Friers. 3dly, Of the Difference of Abbies, Priories, 
&c. with the Officers of the Houfe, &c. 4thly, Of the 
Diffolution of thefe Religious Houfes.’ 


Book IV. contains ¢ the Hiftory of the [particular] Reli- 
grous-Houfes in this county.’ 
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Hiftory of Yorkfhire. 275 
In the fir/? and fecond books we find little but what may 


be met with in other Writers; fo that we fhall pafs them en- 
tirely over, as well as the beginning of the zhird, wherein we 
are informed of the Nature of each religious Order, and the 
difference. betwixt Abbies, Priories, and other Foundations 
of that kind, and proceed to what is faid concerning the Dij- 


folutton of them, which our Author fhews to have been 


brought about, in the main, by the Roman Catholics them- 
felves. —Hear what he fays, page 65. 
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‘ As to the diffolution of thefe religious foundations, 
we may obferve, that in A. D. 1390, William of Wick- 
ham, Bifhop of Winchefter, by leave of the Pope and King, 
bought fome alien Priorics, and fettled them on his new 
college at Oxford (a2). His example was followed by Arch- 
bifhop Chicheley, in A. D. 1437, and by King Henry the 
fixth, in A. D. 1441. ‘Their example was followed by 
others; and A. D. 1505, Margaret, Countefs of Rich- 
mond, obtained the Pope’s licence to fupprefs the abbey of 
Creyke in Norfolk, andfome others. And Cardinal Wol- 
fey obtained the Pope’s bull to diflolve as many of the [leffer] 
monafteries as would raife a revenue not exceeding 3000 
ducats per annum (6). 


© The cafting off the Pope’s Supremacy, and the Monks 
being looked upon only as a fort of half-fubjects, ever 
ready to join any foreign power; which fhould invade the 
nation, whilft the King [Henry VIII.] was excommuni- 
cated by the Pope; and fome of their revenues not being 
employed to the intent and defign of the donors; together 
with the [former] alienation of the lefler houfes, were urg- 
ed for feizing the reft; to which the King’s want of a 
large fupply, and the people’s willingnefs to fave their own 
pockets, greatly contributed; and accordingly, a motion 
fhortly after was made in Parliament, that, to fupport the 
King’s ftate, and fupply his wants, all the religious houfes 
might be conferred upon the Crown, which were not able 
toexpend clearly above 2001. perannum. ‘This Act pafled 
about March, A D. 1535. 


* By this a& about three hundred and eighty houfes were 
diflolved, and a revenue of 30,0001]. perannum came to 
the Crown, befides 100,000 1. in plate and jewels.’ 


(2) Newport’s Repert. vol. IL p. 366, 683. 
(4). Rymer’s Feed. vol XIV. p. 24. 
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In about two years afterwards, we are told, that ¢ the King 
refolved to fupprefs the reft of the Monafteries, and there- 
upon, A. D. 1537, appointed another Vifitation, requir- 
ing the Vifiters, amongft other things, to examine parti- 
cularly into the conduét of the Abbots, Priors, and Monks, 
during the late commotions, [which had been occafioned 
by the fuppreffion of the lefier houfes.] ‘This caufed the 
greater Abbots to furrender a-pace; for fome of them 
having been faulty in the late rebellion, were liable to the 
King’s difpleafure, and furrendered to fave their lives. 
Some began to like the Reformation, and were, upon that 
account, eafily perfuaded to it; others, feeing their diflo- 
lution approaching, had fo much embezzled their revenues, ' 
that they were fcarce able to keep up their houfes.—Many 
petitions were made, even by thofe that were for the Re- 
formation, that /ame of thefe houfes might be fpared (c) ; 
but a refolution being taken at Court to extirpate them-all, 
the petitions were rejected. And in the feffions of Parlia- 
‘ment which began the 28th of April, A. D. 1539, in the 
thirty-firlt year of the King’s reign, an At was pafled, 


A&t were fupprefled, diflolved, relinquifhed, forfeited, or 
given up; or which fhould thereafter be fupprefled, for- 


« 
c 
< 
¢ by which all the religious houfes, which fince the former 
e 
c 
2 


feited, or given up, were confirmed to the King and his 
fucceflors ; and all the rents, profits, and revenues of them 
given to be difpofed of for the King’s profit.—By this Aa 
nohoufes were /uppreffed, but all the furrenders, which ei- 


mitred or parliamentary abbies were al] in being at the pafl- 


_ 
- 
Ls 
¢ ther were made, or fhould be made, were confirmed: the 
. 
€ 
6 


ing of it, and eighteen Abbots were prefent at the firt 
reading of it, twenty at the fecond, and feventeen at the 


« third; and yet none of them either oppofed.it, or voted 
* againft it; but were every one brought fhortly to furren- 
‘ der, exeept three, who were afterwards accufed of high 
‘ treafon, and executed, and their abbies feized, as forfeited 


e ane Fe 


to the King by attainder. ‘The next year, April 22d, A. 
D. 1540, a Bill was brought in for fuppreffing the Knights 
of St. John of Jerufalem, and paffed in a fhert time, and 
thereby all their revenues were given to the King; who, 
by the fuppreffion of thefe greater houfes, obtained a reve- 
nue of about 100,000]. per annum.’ 


If what our Author obferves be true, that the eftates of 


religious houfes were fuppofed to be really worth tem smes 
more than they were rated at, even at the time of their dif 


~ (c) Burnet’s Hitt. Ref. vol. II. App. p. 95. , 
folutions 
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folution ; and if to this we add the difference in thé value of 
money betwixt that time and the prefent, one would think 
that fuch an addition of revenue to the Crown might have 
been fufficient, almoft, to have fuperfeded the neceffity of 
any other taxes. But inftead of that, a few years faw the 
whole of this immenfe revenue diflipated, anid {quandered, 
amongft a fet of hungry Courtiers, without producing any 
lafting beneft either to the Crown in particular, or the pub- 
lic in general. 


The obfervations made by Dr. Burton, on thefe Diffolu- 
tions, are as follow. 


¢ Firft, That the diflolution of thefe houfes was an aét, 
‘ not of the Church, but of the State, prior tothe Reformation, 
‘ by a King and Parliament of the [ Roman] Catholic commu- 
¢ mon in almoft all points, except the Supremacy; and con- 
‘ firmed by others of the fame communion (d).’ 


‘ Secondly, That very few of the Papifts wrote againft 
© the diflolution of thefe houfes, and that feveral, both of 
‘ their Clergy (e), and Laity (/f), accepted grants of their 


© Jands. 


‘ Thirdly, That almoft all the Bifhops of the new “arn- 
‘ ing, as the Reformers were then called, were againft the 
* mifapplication of the abbey lands. 


‘ Fourthly, That many popifh Bifhops were as great ali- 
‘ enators of the lands of their bifhoprics (zg), as any of the 
‘ proteftant ones were in the reign of King Edward the fixth, 
‘ and of Queen Elizabeth. 


‘ Fifthly, That if King Henry the eighth diffolved Mo- 
* nafteries, and erected Bifhoprics out of them; Pope Paf- 
‘ chal the fecond, and King Henry the firft diflolved the ab- 
* bey of Ely, and erected a Bifhopric there, A. D. 1108. 


(7) * By Queen Mary, and her Parliament ;—Kennet’s Cafe of 
« Appropriations, [Jmpropriations] p. 141, 143, and Aét of 1 and z 
« Phil. and Mary, in the Statutes at large, vol. II.’ 

(¢) ¢ The Bifhop, Dean, and Chapter of Litchfield bought Fair- 
* well, for the ufe of their church, &c.’ 

(f) * The Duke of Norfolk had feveral: and Sir William Petre, 
* anceftor to the Lord of that name, purchafed Ingarftone, &c. the 
‘new [now] feat of that family.—Queen Mary granted away twen- 
ty fites of religious houfes in the firft year of her reign.’ 

(g) * Heylin’s Reform. p. 121.—Collier’s Hift, vol. I. p. 324.’ 


U 3 S Sixthly, 
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278 Burton’s Ecclefiafical 
¢ Sixthly, One very great lofs which happened by the hafty 


diffolution and granting away of thefe houfes, was, that 
better provifions [provifion] was not made for the .per- 
formance of divine offices in fuch churches as had been ap- 
pointed [appropriated] to the Monafterics, by which both 
the Minifters and Parifhioners of thofe places fufer to this 
day; and is ju/tly counted a fcandal to our Reformation (b).’ 


rn an ee. a ee 2) 


In the fourth book we have a particular account of the fe- 
veral religious houfes within the county of York, their 
Founders, the refpective Abbots, and Priors, together with 
a very long detail of the lands, and other revenues granted to 
each. Inthis part of his work, our Author has made great 
ufe of Dugdale’s Monafticon, and flatters himfelf that his 
prefent undertaking may tend to perfect and compleat that 
learned and ufeful work, with refpect to the county of York; 
efpecially as he has brought to light (he fays) above two 
thoufand original Charters, &c. more than are contained in 
Dugdale, for this particular diftri€t of which he treats. Who- 
ever, therefore, is inclined to know every thing that can pof- 
fibly be now recovered, relating to the religious’ houfes in 
Yorkfhire, before their diflolution, may here meet with am- 
ple matter for gratifying his curiofity. 


By way of Appendix we have a fcheme and propofals, in 
order to form a Society, (in imitation of one of the like kind 
already eftablifhed in Ireland) for compiling a compleat Na- 
tural and Civil Hiftory of Yorkfhire: and to fhew how 
eafily fuch a {cheme might be executed, the Author has given 
the Hiftory of one Parifh, as a fpecimen; which is, indeed, 
very full and particular, and to fuch as are acquainted with 
that part of the country, may be very entertaining. In or- 
der, therefore, to’ carry fo laudable a defign into execution, 
through the whole extenfive county of York, the following 
Propofals are made, viz. 


¢ r., That a Society be erected of all the Subfcribers ; out 
© of whom a certain number /o eleéfed(i) to meet at York 
‘ monthly, quarterly, or oftener; as occafion :fhall. require, 


(4) Here the Doétor feems to have"overfhot himfelf a little: for if 
the diffvlution of religious houfes, and the alienation of their poffel- 
fions, were prior totve Kejormation, (as isatirmed in the firji oblerva- 
tion above) how can the poverty of fuch churches, as had the mif- 


_fortune to be appropriated to Mionafleries, be jufily counted any fran 


d lto cur Rif vmation, which is fappoled to be fo//erior to that aliena- 
tion of property, which was the real caufe of fuch poverty? 


. rr? ° 
(4) The manar of electing does not appear. 
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Fiiftary of York/bire. 279 
to confider of proper methods for acquiring and propagat- 
ing a competent knowlege of the county, in its feveral 
parts. both from their own experience, and their corref- 
pondence with others. 





¢ 2. That a correfponding Society be formed of num- 
ber of Gentlemen, or more, in each Riding or Divifion, 
for forwarding the faid work. 


¢ 2. That each Gentleman, in town or country, when 
admitted, do pay the fum of » as an admiffion fee ; 
and fo much every year, in order to raife a fund for carry- 
ing on the views of the Society, to be expended as they 
from time to time fhall direct. By which fund proper per- 
fons may be enabled, under the e/ection (k) of the Society, 
to travel through the feveral hundreds or divifions of the 
county, to obferve and collect what is remarkable and cu- 
rious, in art or nature, therein; and to return, and report 
their obfervations to the Society. 





‘ 4. The Society to appoint a committee of a few of their 
members, to methodize the faid returns; and out of them 
to form accounts of the feveral divifions travelled into, fub- 
ject to the revifal and approbation of the Society in general. 


‘ 5. Thata Prefident, and —— Secretaries, &c. be elect- 
ed yearly, on —day of —, to conduct the bufinefs of the 
faid Society. 


‘ 6. That the fund arifing from this fcheme, be depofited 
in a box, to be kept under the keys of the’Prefident and 
Secretaries, And that no meetings of the Society be fup- 
ported out of the box-fund, nor any thing drawn thereout, 
but for the (/) purpofes as the Society fhall judge neceflary. , 


‘ 7. Suppofing that every perfon in the county, of 1001. 
per annum, was annually to fubfcribe 10s. 6d. or was 
each to contribute in proportion to his eftate, at the rate of 
only 5s. for every hundred pounds per annum, (and that 
is no large fum for two or three years) here would be a 
fund fuffiicient to carry on the whole work, and to have 
Maps taken by actual furvey, not only of the county at 
large, but alfo of each Hundred or Wapontac, by a larger 
fcale than has ever yet been donein any county; befides 
having views of every thing remarkable, either by nature 
or art. The Subfcription-money to be paid to the Corref- 


(2) Rather direion, 
(/) We fhould read /uch purpofes. 
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¢ ponding Society in each divifion, or to whom they fhall de. 
* pute, to be remitted to the Prefident and Secretaries at 
¢ York, and they to account to the reft of the Committee, 
* who fhall audit the accounts quarterly, and then lay them 
‘ before the whole Society at their annual meeting, for their 
¢ perufal and fatisfaction. | 


‘ 8. The correfponding members will be of great affift- 
ance in their feveral parts, in aid of the travelling mem- 
bers, by informing them where matters relative to the main 
defign do lic; and to help the corrections of the Maps of 
this county hitherto publifhed, which are very defective 
and erroneous.— The travelling members alfo will, by their 
obfervations, contribute much to that end. 


a ef An A Aw 


‘ g. If the Diocefans of the different parts of this county 
would fo far concur as to recommend to the parochial Cler- 
gy of their refpective diocefes, the purpofes of this Scheme, 
along with a printed copy of the Queries (m), it would ftill 
render it more effectual, and in lefs time. And if carried 
on with refolution and zeal, for two or three years, would 
gather fufficient materials, to give the maft exact account 
of this large and opulent county, now abounding with as 
great a variety, and as many works of nature and art, as 
any place of the fame compafs in this kingdom.’ 


a "~~ "A 
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‘ ro. If the refpective Maps and Views be well executed, 
and the hiftorical part be judicioufly done, I doubt not, 
(fays the Author). but moft of the money expended, would 
be raifed by this means, to reimburfe the Subfcribers, or 
to be applied as they fhall dire&t. For’ what Gentleman 
would want fuch an accurate fetof Maps, &c. or be with- 
out fa compleat a Hiftory ? 


“A CA A A & 


¢ The benefits arifing from fuch a Society, thus voluntarily 
¢ formed, are too many to be particularly enumerated ; and 
¢ fo obvious and notorious, that they need not be mentioned.” 


We join entirely in opinion with the Doétor, as to the - 
benefits that might arife from fuch a Society as he propofes, 
and heartily wifh he may be able to form fuch an one: tho’ 
we cannot help being fomewhat dubious of his fucce/s, unlefs 
the Gentlemen of Yorkfhire are more inclined to promote 
Subferiptions of this nature, than fome others that we have 


(m) Thefe Queries are alfo fubjoined, and will tend greatly towards 
pbtaining a full and accurate knowlege of every parifh in the coun- 
ty, if properly and diftinétly anfwered: but they are too long for 
gur infertion. : 

} heard 
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heard of.—But, indeed, when we reflect, that the Subjcribers 
are to have the fole difpofal of their own money, as well as 
the choice of the propereft perfons to be employed in con- 
duéting the defign ; one would, not unreafonably, hope, that 
Gentlemen of intereft, and public fpirit, will fcarce be want- 
ing to promote fo defirable an undertaking, as that under 
confideration feems to be. 





Introductory Leétures to the Sacred Books of the New Teftament. 
By John David Michaelis, Profeffor in his Majefty’s Uni- 
verfity of Gottingen. 4to. 12s. bound. Linde. 


HE great multiplicity of Commentators upon the fe- 

veral parts of Holy Scripture, as well as the enormous 
length to which moft writings of that kind have been extend- 
ed, has often, and very juftly, been a fubject of complaint 
amongft the learned. ‘The ingenious work before us, there- 
fore, being more concife than any thing of the kind hitherto 
publifhed, will recommend itfelf to thofe Students who wifh 
to attain the neceflary knowlege of their profeffion, without 
labouring through the learned lumber of huge and difhearten- 
ing folios. 


As the Author appears to have wrote chiefly for the ufe of 
his Pupils, without an intention of provoking Controverfy, 
‘ any fingularity of opinion (when it occurs, as it fometimes 
does) will be the lefs offenfive in him. He feldom, indeed, 
departs from received opinions, without having confidered 
his fubje&t, at leaft as grr! as the majority of thofe 
who receive them. But if the learned fhould think it, in 
any refpect, exceptionable, the Author feems to be fo he 
a well-wifher to the ftudy of the Sacred Writings, that he 
will fcarce be mortified to find his book the means of pro- 
ducing fomething more perfedt, of the fame kind, from an- 
other hand. In the mean time, however, the Theological 
Student may here find the marrow of fome of the beft Writ- 
ers upon the New Teftament, reduced into a very moderate 
compafs, with frequent references to fuch Authors as have 
—_— each point more at large, if he is difpofed to confult 

em. 


But, as the Author judicioufly obferves in his Preface, 

© Whoever defires to underftand the books of the New Tef- 

* tament clearly and fundamentally, muft not content eo 
. | ¢ wi 
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with the ufe of common Expofitors and Commentators 
He will ftand in need of fome more general accounts of the 
Hiftory and Defigns of this facred book *. Whoever, fo, 
inftance, is unacquainted with the age and authority of 
the different Verfions, is not qualified to apply them to the 
purpofe of forming aright judgment of thofe various read. 
ings, upon which interpretations are grounded. If we 
know not the defign of each Apoftle in compiling his Gof. 
pel, and writing his Epiftle, we cannot perfeétly under. 
ftand him. If we know not whether there are Hebraifms 
¢ in the Apoftolical Writings, we fhall be at a lofs what cre. 
‘ ditto give to thofe Expofitors who illuftrate the Greek text 
© from the Hebrew, and other Oriental Languages. The 
€ following work is intended to remove fuch ignorance,’ 


Se ee ee oe ee 2, | 


In the method and difpofition of his work, our learned 
-Author feems peculiarly to have aimed at ‘brevity ; _ notwith- 
ftanding which, he is far from being obfcure. He firft treats 
-in general of the genuine Antiquity, the Language, the various 
Readings, -the Manufcripts, the principal Editions, the Marks of 
~Diftinétion, the Afpirations and Accents, the ancient Verfons, 
cand the divine Infptration of the Books of the New Teftament, 
»After endeavouring, fomewhat more fully, to illuftrate this 
laft point, which is the foundation of our religion ; he pro- 
«ceeds, in the latter part of his undertaking, to. give an In- 
troduction to each individual book ; in doing which, he-feems 
- to have attained the end propofed by him, of being as)con- 
cife and ufeful as poffible.-—Indeed, fome Readers may pofi- 
bly think him too conci/e: but then it fhould be remembered, 
that he intended this book as the fubjeét of his public Lec- 
tures to his Pupils; and, therefore, was not unwilling to 
leave fome points to be more amply difcuffed in thofe Leétures 
_themfelves,—of which the prefent work contains, as it were, 
only the heads.—A laudable method this! of training up Pu- 
pils intended for the facred Miniftry of thé Chriftian Church: 
and, perhaps, not altogether unworthy the attention of more 
ancient Univerfities, than this infant one of Gottingen,~ 
which owes its exiftence to the paternal affection of ou! 
_ prefent auguft Sovereign, its illuftrious founder. 


* Some tolerable idea of the ftate of the world at the time of 
writing the Holy Scriptures, feems alfo indifpenfibly requilite to pre- 
vent miltakes in the seru/a/ of them. From a want-of this necelia 
knowlege, we remember to have heard of a man who turned Papift, 
merely, (as he himfelf alleged) -becanfe he happened to read, 

_ the Acts of the Apoiiles, that St. Paul was a Roman! 


That 
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That our Readers may be able to form fome notion what 
to expect from a perufal of thefe Lectures, we fhall lay before 
them an abftract of their contents. 


In the firft feftion, (for the work is no otherwife divided 
than into fections) the title of New Covenant, or Te/tament, 
js explained.— The Author next proves the Writings of the 
Apoftles and Evangelifts to be, ancient and genuine, from a 
variety of convincing arguments: and particularly fhews, 
that ‘the Divinity of the books of the New Teftament was 
confirmed by Miracles. ¢ For the Epiftles refer to certain 
¢ miraculous gifts, faid to have been imparted by the impo- 
fition of hands, and conferred by God, in confirmation of 
the doctrine of the Apoftles.’” And—‘ is it poffible, that a 
Deceiver, of a found underftanding, fuch as St. Paul’s 
Epiftles fhew him to have poffefled, fhould refer the ene- 
mies of his religion, and doctrines, not only to the mira- 
cles, which he pretends to have wrought, but to miraculous 
gifts, which he pretends to have communicated to them ; 
if they had it in their power to anfwer, that they knew no- 
thing of thefe miraculous gifts ? 


anaaat*es ae -e& a a & 


‘Inthe 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of the firft to the 
Corinthians, he reprehends the abufe of certain miraculous 
gifts of Tongues, and prefcribes a better application of them. 
If he actually wrote this to the Corinthians, and they had 
no miraculous gifts, no knowlege of foreign tongues, then St. 
Paul is not an impoftor, but a madman, which is not the 
charge of unbelievers againft him.—But if thefe miracles 
be true, then the do&trine, and the book in confirmation of 
which they were wrought, are divine; and the more cer- 
tainly fo, as there is no room for deception. A Juggler 
may perfuade me, that he performs Miracles, but he can ne- 
ver perfuade me, anda whole body of men of found intel- 
le&ts, that he has communicated to us the gift of working 
Miracles, .and {peaking foreign Languages, unlefs we can 
work the Miracles, and fpeak the languages.’ 


In fe&t. 5, he fpeaks of the Language of the New Tefta- 
ment, the books of which were all written in Greek, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Gofpel of St. Matthew, and the Epiftle 
to the Hebrews; which, our Author thinks, were firft pub- 
lifhed in the Hebrew Diale&, then in ufe at Jerufalem. 
But the Hebrew text being loft, he allows to the Greek 
Tranflation [if, indeed, it be a’ Tranflation] the authority of 
an Original. 
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Se. 6, proves the Greek of the New Teftament to be in. 
termixed with Hebraifms and Syriafms: but this, he obferves, 
(fect. 7.) is no real blemifh in the ftile of the New Tefta. 
ment. For barbarifms, or words and phrafes taken from an- 
other language; are then only blemifhes of ftile, when the 
Writer endeavours to be elegant, or when they render his 
language obfcure. But in the New Teftament, nicety and 
elegance of language was both unnceflary and ufelefs, « It 
* grounds a prefumption in favour of the Chriftian do&trine, 
that the Apoftles neither preached nor wrote in flatteri 
and enticing language, to win the mind by infiduous arts 
of fpeech; confequently the firft Chriftians were not con- 
verted by any thing pleafing to their ears, but by a convic- 
tion refulting from arguments; 1 Cor.ii. I—r5.’ 


Moft of the Writers of the New Teftament, he obferves, 
were Jews by birth. They could not, therefore, without a 
Miracle, avoid a mixture of Hebrew with the Greek in their 
ftile. And /uch a Miracle [if exhibited] would have been 
not only ufelefs, but pernicious ; for any one, who was not 
prepofleffed with an opinion of the divine infpiration of thefe 
books, would be apt to raife a doubt of their authenticity, 
from this very circumftance, that they were not written in 


the ftile which might have been expected from their pretend- 
ed Authors. 


In fect. 11, he obferves, that the Writers of the New Tef- 
tament frequently quote paflages from the Old, either in proof 
of their doctrine, or to fhew, that the predictions of Pro- 
phets are fulfilled. Thefe quotations being chiefly taken from 
the Septuagint verfion, it is therefore of great ufe, to be well 
acquainted with that verfion, which Bretinger’s is, accord- 
ing to our Author, the beft edition.—The Apoftles (we are 
told) do not, however, in their quotations, always adhere 
exactly to the very words, but fometimes change them, as 
they frequently quoted merely from their memory. See Heb. 
i. 6. Pfal. xcvii. 7. 


a nnn & 


Se&. 12, takes it for granted, that the Antegrapha, or ofl- 
ginal Manufcripts of the New Teftament, are now lof; 
tho’ many of the firft Chriftians are {aid to have appealed to 
them, while they were known to be extant, as they certain 
Jy were for fome ages. Indeed, there are not yet wanting 
perfons who fuppofe that Gofpel of St. Mark, which 1s full 
preferved at Venice, is an original Manufcript: but our Au- 
thor aflerts itto be /o entirely illegible, that it is not yet decid- 
ed, whether the letters wherein it is wrote, are Greek or 
Latin. Seat 
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Sect. 13, allows that falfe readings have crept into the Co- 
pies of the New Teftament. For tho’ it be undeniable, that 
the firft Chriftians beftowed great pains upon thofe Copies, 
yet nothing lefs than a repeated Miracle, could poffibly pre- 
vent the admiffion of fome errors, and the increafe of them 
with the multiplication of Copies. But this doth not affect 
the grounds of our Faith, which is not fhaken, or rendered 
uncertain, by the many various readings in the New Tefta- 
ment; on the contrary, it is faid, (fect. 14.) to have been 
the opinion of judicious men, that the large collection of 
them, made by Dr. Mill, hath removed many doubts about 
the genuinefs of paflages. “The Colleétors, therefore, of va- 
rious readings, deferve the thanks of all fenfible Divines. 
For it muft be admitted, that fome paflages, otherwife ob- 
fcure, have been illuftrated by a reading, which the diligence 
of thofe learned men hath difcovered, 


In fe&t. 15, we are acquainted with the fources from whence 
falfe readings may be fuppofed to proceed. Some of which 
are faid to be, 


1. Negligence of Tranfcribers,—who fometimes committed 
miftakes in Orthography, fometimes exchanged words 
for others, which appeared to them to be of the fame 
fignification; fometimes they were mifled by the fimilar 
ftrokes of letters, fometimes by the fimilar found or pronun- 
ciation of words; for it frequently happened, that the Tran- 
{cribers had not the text before them, but were dictated to, 
for the convenience of employing feveral T’ranfcribers at 
once. 


2. When two Sentences were nearly alike in their words 
and import, it may have happened, that ove of them has 
been corrupted from the other, either thro’ the negligence, or 
the ignorant caution of the Tranfcriber. 


3. Variations may have been introduced by conceited Tran- 
{cribers, who not having knowlege fufficient to underftand an 
expreffion, have ventured what they call a critical Conjeéture, 
and fubftituted other words nearly refembling it in found and 
letters, A liberty this, not wholly difufed even among the 
learned of the prefent age ! 


4. Many falfe readings have arifen from hence, that igno- 
rant Tranfcribers have removed into the Text, what they found 
in the Margin of their Original. It is ufual, every one 
knows, to explain an obfcure paflage, or to fupply a defect 
in Hiftory, by a marginal Note. How eafy, then, was it for 


an ignorant man to miftake this for a part of the mere 
whic 
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which had been inadvertently omitted, and fo was added it 
the Margin ! 


In fect. 16.—19, feveral principles are laid down, by which 
to decide in various readings:—But, after all, fuch ancient 
Manufcripts, as are prior in date to the invention of Print- 
ing, are juftly affirmed (fect. 20.) to be the pureft fountain, 
from whence the true and genuine reading muft be drawn. 


We are next prefented with a fhort, but accurate, ac- 
count of the moft remarkable, and beft efteemed Manufcripts 
ftill in being: amongft which the preference is given to the 
Codex Vaticanus or Romanus, which contains the whole 
Bible, both Old and New Teftament, in Greek; and is 
juftly efteemed by the learned, an ineftimable remain of the 
earlieft antiquity. 


The Codex Alexandrinus, he fays, was brought from 
Alexandria to Conftantinople, in the laft century, by the 
Greek Patriarch, Cyrillus Lucaris, who has merited immortal 
honour from the learned world, by delivering the Manu- 
{cripts of the New Teftament to Sir Thomas Roe, Ambafla- 
dor from Charles the firft, as a prefent to the King of Eng- 
Jand.—This valuable Manufcript, which is ftill depofited in 
the Royal Library, [except it has lately been removed into 
the Britifh Mufzeum] is fuppofed to have been tranfcribed by 
the hand of an Egyptian Lady of diftin@tion, named Thecla; 
upwards of thirteen hundred years ago: and our Author 
brings fome very ftrong arguments to fhew, that the date of 
it muft have been prior to the year 364.—The two Manu- 
{cripts above-mentioned are the moft efteemed of any now 
extant. 


In fect. 23-28, we have an account of a great number of 
other Manufcripts of the New Teftament, ftill to be feen in 
the public Libraries of Italy, Germany, England, France; 
and other countries ; which account is clofed with fome cu- 
rious obfervations upon Manufcripts in general. 


Se&. 29, 30, fhew how far the ancient verfions, and the 
writings of the Fathers, may be of ufe, in fettling the ge- 
nuine readings: and in fect. 31, we meet with fome ingemi- 
ous obfervations upon critical Conjeétures. 


In feé&t. 32——-24, we have an accurate account of a great 
number of learned Collators and Examiners of the various 
readings ; together with obfervations and remarks upon fome 
of the principal printed editions of the New Teftament. 
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Our learned Author next treats of the Points, and other 
diftinctions of Paufe among the Greeks, and fhews the origin 
of the prefent Points in the New Teftament, which are not 
to be found in the ancient Manufcripts. 


In fect. 44, and 45, we have an account of the modern 


divifion of the New ‘Teftament into Chapters and Verfes ;—_ 


the latter of which were introduced by Robert Stephens, 
about 1551, as the former had been by the famous Cardinal 
Hugo de S. Caro, in the twelfth century. But how commo- 
dious foever thefe kind of divifions may be, for the more rea- 
dy finding of any particular paflage, yet every intelligent 
Reader muft agree with our Author, that they are both very 
injudicioufly made, without a proper regard being always 
paid to the fenfe and. fcope of the Sacred Writer; fo that 
whoever reads the Bible by fingle Chapters, will be often in 
the dark, and at a lofs for the Apoftle’s meaning, fince the 
Chapters often end abruptly in the midft of a conneétion ; 
for inftance, Eph. iv. and Col. iiii—The Verfes alfo are oft- 
en made to end at the wrong place, as well as the Chapters ; 
whereby the interpretation of the facred Book has greatly fuf- 
fered,—efpecially where the abfurd cuftom of explaining each 
Verfe feparately, [as if it were a diftin& Aphorifm] has 
prevailed. 


Tho’ the Tranflator of this work has, in general, perform- 
ed his tafk with a great appearance of accuracy, yet we would 
juft point out to him, aremarkable want of it, either in him- 
felf, or the Printer, which occurs at page 100, where he 
fpeaks of the firft and fecond Epiftles zo Peter, and the firft, 
fecond, and third Epiftles to John.—Thefe flips of the pen, 
(for we really believe them to be nothing more) we fhall 
hope, however, to fee rectified in the /econd edition ; which 
will, probably, be called for, as foon as the real merit of the 
work is fufficiently known to the public. 


From feé. 46 to fect. 73. the learned Author treats of the 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Perfic, Latin, and 
other old verfions of the New Teftament ; and fhews' the great 
ule that may be made of them, by a judicious comparifon 
thereof, both with the original, and each other. 


At feét. 74, our Author fhews why we reject certain Apo- 
cryphal books, which have heretofore had their advocates : 
and then proceeds to thofe individual books infpired by God, 
which together are called the Canon of the New Teftament, 
becaufe they contain a Rule of Faith and Manners. We re- 
ccive them, he juftly obferves, as Divine- Writings, unani- 
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moufly tranfmitted to us by the Primitive Church, which was 
beft qualified to judge of them. But even this teftimo 
of the primitive Church is not the principal, nor the oy 
ground we have to believe their infpiration ; for our Author 
Jays down three marks as characteriftical of the Divinity of g 
book: and concludes, that the book which has all, or 
of thefe marks, is to be accounted Divine.—Thefe are, 


I. Mrracres.—Thus 


‘¢ The book which is written by one who pretends, that 
“¢ either all his writings, or, at leaft, this in particular, ‘are 
<< divinely infpired, and corroborates fuch pretence by Mi- 
S¢ racles, isto be accounted divine.’ 


II. PROPHECIES FULFILLED.—Thus, 


¢<¢ When a book which pretends to be divine, contains 
¢ circumftantial Prophefies, which have been fulfilled, and nota 
<¢ fingle falfe Prophefy can be fhewn therein, that book mutt 
<¢ be received as Divine, unlefs it contradicts Natural Re- 
6 Jigion.” 


Ill. THE uNANIMovus TESTIMONY OF THE PRIMI- 
TIVE CyuRCcH.—For, 


<¢ As the primitive Church was better qualified to jud 
S¢ which books were Divine, which not, than we; it fa. 
<< lows, that the teftimony of the primitive Church is of 
<¢ oreat weight, if we find nothing material that contra- 
© venes it.” : 


a) 


All the three above-mentioned Criteria he applies, at large, 
to prove the Divinity of the books of the New Teftament; 
but as we cannot make room for an abftraét of what he 
fays upon all thefe points, we fhall felect part of his’ ex- 
planation of the /écond Propofition, which may ferve as a {pe- 
cimen of his ftile, and method of argumentation. 


1. * By Prophefies I mean, ‘* a Prediétion of fuch Events 
<¢ asno human underftanding could forefee.” 


2. © The Prophefy I mean, is not of a fingie point, but 4 
© circumftantial Prophecy.’ 


3. © But as it is poffible that many circumftances might ac- 
cidentally come to pafs, the Characteriftic-of a Prophet 1s, 
that not one of the circumftances he foretold, remains unac- 
complifhed. For if this fhould be the cafe, he would ftand 
convicted of a falfhood, and therefore could not be a Mef- 
fenger from God.—lIt is not neceflary, indeed, that all the 
© Pyophecies of a divine book fhould have been selec 
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é filled; fot they” may be, fulfilled hereafter. Hut if 4 Pro- 
¢ phecy, which ought to have been already fulfilled, remains 
‘ nfl led, wé have a right to rejeé&t the Prophet, 


< Upon thefe conditions, I affert, that Prophecies fulfilled 
¢ are avery probable evidence of the Divinity of a book. It 
s cannot be denied, that many futute events depend upon fo 
¢ many thoufand unknown caufes, and may be prevented, or 
‘ changed, by fo many unexpeéted incidents, that no one is 
‘ qualified to forefee them with certainty, except only that 
¢ Great Being who furveys all the innumerablé minutia of 
é the world, which are interwoven and intangled with each 
¢ other. I do not except the gréateft Angel ; for whilft he 
‘ is afinite Spirit, he canmot furvey the whole world, which 
¢ would réquiré faculties that are infinite. What Spirit, for 
‘ inftance,; was great enough, and wife enough, to know fof 
¢ certain, in-the time of Ifaiah, that Cyrus would be born, 
‘ and would be a Prince of fuch fuperior underftanding, with- 
‘ out a¢curately knowing the moft minute circumftances both 
of body and mind of his then anceftors, and without know- 
‘ ing the reafons why the father of Cyrus, who was not then 
¢ born, would marry his mother, in preference ‘to fo many 
‘ other women? For had he married another woman, or fhé 
‘ another man, or had the fingle Concubitus, in which Cyrus 
‘ was begot, proved unfruitful, Babylon would never hayé 
‘ been taken by Cyrus. What finite Spirit could foreknow, 
‘ that among fo many millions of darts as were fhot at the army 
‘ of Cyrus, and whofe line of direction depended upon fo many 
‘ imperceptible minutiz, and fometimes even upon a breath of 
‘ air, not one of them fhould hit Cyrus, and thereby convert 
‘ the Prophecy of the conqueft of Babylon into a Fable? 


“- 


‘ But it is very incredible, that a circumftantial Prediétion 
‘ fhould come to pafs, in all refpeéts, without exception, by 
‘ mere accident. If I foretell any thing accidental, without 
being infpired by God, there is, irf the firft place, againft 
me, the hazard of its not coming to pafs, which is at leaft 
equal to the chance of its coming topafs. If I add ten‘cir- 
cumftances, any man of underftanding will admit, that 
each circumftance may eafily be Pt a thoufand ways ; 
and each of thefe pofible changes is as probable as the cir- 
cumftance I foretel. Confequently, there is, if each cir- 
* cumftance, the chance of a thoufand to one that my Pro- 
* phecy will not be fulfilled; and in the whole, it is ten thou- 
* fand to one that I prove a falfe Prophet; and this upon a 
‘ very moderate computation. But as it is poffible that no 
* part of the event foretold may come to pals, it is not even 
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‘-having a Ticket in a Lottery of ten thoufand Tickets, { 
‘ fhall win the greateft Prize; for among the ten thoufand 
« one muft have the Prize, but the event which. I forete] 
* may, with all its circumftances, fail to be accomplifhed, 


' ¢' But as it is not abfolutely impoffible, or implies no con. 

tradition, for a pretended bree to be fortuitoufly “ac. 
complifhed,; the Prophecies which have been fulfilled, ‘are 
only a vety probable, not ftriétly fpeaking, a certain eyi- 
dence, of the Divinity of a book. If therefore the book 
contains any thing contradictory to Natural Religion, this 
evidence becomes infufficient to prove its Divinity. For 
the doétrines of Natural Religion reft upon a certainty, 
which takes place of any thing only probable. 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee 


‘ Perhaps my Reader may wonder, that I fhould prove the 
‘ Divinity of fome, or rather of a fingle book of the New 
‘ Teftament, by an argument which I do not advance as cer- 
‘ tain, but only as highly probable. —To this ‘ I may venture 
© to anfwer~upon logical grounds, that the highsf degree of 
© Probability differs very little from what is properly called 
© Certainty; and that an argument which is in. the.higheft 
¢.degree probable, is even thought equal toa Demonftration, 
« becaufe our limitted underftanding is not fo fubjeé to err 
‘ in matters probable, which are gencrally objects of fenfe, 
© as in an: abftracted Demonftration. I know, for inftance, 
‘ with Probability; that there was a King of France ‘called 
¢ Lewis the fourteenth, who waged great wars; and I know 
‘ for certain, that the aggregate fquare of the two fides of a 
¢ rectilinear right angled Triangle, is equal to the fquare of 
‘ its Hypothenufe. Yet I fhould deferve to be confined as a 
« Lunatic,.if I entertained the leaft doubt that there was 4 
¢ Lewis the fourteenth ; or if I do not as.confidently believe 
¢ this probable as the other certain truth.’ 


He then applies this Criterion to the writings of St. Pad 
and St. John, in partiéular, by fhewing that there are Pro- 
phecies already fulfilled in the Epiftles of the former, as well 
as in the Revelation of the latter. 


As one of the moft frequent feeming contradi€tions among 
the Evangelifts, relates to the circumftance of time, the fame 
fa& being reported earlier by one than by another, he obferves,’ 
(fet. 85.) that this apparent contradiétion arifes from hence, 
that they did not write in chronological order.—Upon which 
he juftly remarks, that no Hiftorian is bound to relate every 
thing exadtly in‘order of time, unlefs he is writing a Journal, 
which is the moft tedious and difagreeable kind of a 
: | ‘For, | 








ForTESscue’s Differtationss Se. 201 
For, § in writing a perfpicuous, and ,at the fame time an 


t agreeable narration of facts, itis neceflary fometimes to re- 
* late, along with an event,, its confequences in‘ after-times 

‘ and when the Writer reaches thofe times, to return ‘back 
‘ to the fource of it; ~or hé:isobliged:now and then to con- 
¢ nect facts, which are fomewhat related,. though im ‘point of 
‘ time, very far afunder.’—-Upon the.above, and’ fome other 
rational principles, he proceeds.to fhew, (in the next fection) 
how the: feeming chronological contradictions in the writings 
of the Evangelifts may be removed, or reconciled: and 
thet mentions fome of the moft approved Authors upon this 


fubject. 5 


The remaining part of the work contains tHe learned and 
ingenious Author’s feparate Introduction to each individual 
book of the New Teftamefit, in which, he fays, he has en- 
deavoured to be as concife-and as ufeful as poffible.—But ag 
this article is already. extended to a confiderable.length, we 
muft conclude it, by recommending the whole of this truly 
valuable treatife to the attentive perufal of every theological 
easnege Bi pS! thofe of the younger fort, for whofe uf¢ 


it was peculiarly calculaged. ! P 
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Differtations, Effays, and Difcourfes. In Profe and Verfe. 
By Dr. Fortefcue. 2 vols.. 8vo. 10s. fewed. Dodfley. 


AVING, with fome labour, and much patience, pe- 

rufed' fo much of thefe volumes as might enable us to 

form a competent judgment of their Author’s abilities, we 
made at length the difcovery of a peculiarity in“his literary 
Chara&ter,; to which few befide himfelf can boaft pretenfi- 
ons. Almoft every Writer we are acquainted with, has his 
forte and his foible; his ftrong and weak fide. The elegant 
Writer of Profe, is feldom excellent at Numbers ; nor is it 
unfrequent to find Poets, who can entertain no idea of the 
harmony of Periods which do not end ina Jingle. Nay, fo 
tonfined are the talents-of moft Authors, that the Bard who 
affects the ftile and dignity of Milton, and, like Moliere’s 
French Cit,, writes profe all his life, without knowing it, is 
frequently incapable of bringing words together, of a fimilar 
found, in the.way of Rhime. Matter of an Epic Poem, an 
pigram or a Sonnet would put him totally to a ftand; 
While the Sonnetteer, who will play you at Crambo by the 
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hour,” and find an hundred rhimes. to’ eve word in the 
Vocabulary; can difcover no. more myfic in Numbers with. 
out Rhime, than the former in Rhime without Numbers, 


It is otherwife, however, with Dr. Fortefcue, whofe ta. 
lents are fo general, ‘and capacity fo extenfive, that he ftalké 
over the high and hobbling road of Blank Verfe,’ with aj 
much gracefulne/s and eaje, ,as if he were ambling through 
the flowery paths of Rhime, or plodding foberly along the 
beaten track of plain Profe. Whether he writes Profe o 
Verfe, blank orrhime; whether his writings be allegorical, 
fatyrical, defcriptive, or didaétic; whether Ode, Fable, 
Sonnet, or Epiftle, it is all the fame to him. ._Whatever. be 
his fubje&, or whatever his manner, his merit is in all con- ° 
fpicuous, and ip all perfectly equal. 


We, neverthelefs, cannot help regretting this circumftance, 
notwithftanding all the honour it may reflect on theAuthor, 
fince in a work, .where everything is of equal merit, the 
Reviewer is extremely at a lofs to make choice of fuch ex- 
tracts as are neceflary to give the Reader an idea of -thé per- 
formance. The following fpecimeng, however, we have fe- 
lected as the eafieft detached, or the fhorteft; but not ds the 
beft or worft in this mifcellany. at 


_ As a fample of his profe, we fhall quote a paflage or two 
from this curious Writer’s Differtations on Max. | 


Of Laws fer regulating and forming our Conduét. aA 


‘ All laws are intended for thefe ends, viz.’ the peack, 
and the good of mankind; which are'only anfwered when 
thofe laws are properly execut ec: and fuch governments 
are always the beft, which have made the beft preyifions 
for their fubjeéts; and thofe fubjeéts will ever be found 
the beft, and maintain the beft order, who are early tiait- 
ed, by difcipline, to the love of good order: it is not the 
air of a country, or the foil, or the climate, which gives 
the characteriftic to any nation: what has been objeryed, 
of Cappadocia’s formerly enjoying as good a natural.qua- 
lity, as it.aoes now, is as true, of the country, and. pre 
fent {tate of the Moors. 


* Itwas not the air, or the foil of thofe-countries, which 
difpofed fome of them to be more flavifh, or others to-be 
more dull, perhaps, than the inhabitants of other coum 
tries, and climates; but their indolent cuftoms, and 


want of a proper inftitution, and proper means of induftry» 
an 
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« and virtues, to fet the example, and encourage them in the — 
< purfuit of every thing. laudable. 


‘ Natwithftanding the obfervable' difference in the endow- 
ments, and difpofitions of mankind,’ anfwérable to the was 
ridus employments; the cammon,. and: general’ eadow+ 
ments, are abundantly fufficient for the purpofes: of Jifes 
tho’ peculiar tendencies, and geniufes are required for fhin- 
ing characters: much indeed may be done by mere nature, 
nothing without it;, art is quite neceflary, for its farther 
progrefs, and improvement; and unlefs a man delights in 
his employ, to which he finds his genius is anfwerablé, 
very little can be expected. ps: 


« But if people will thruft themfelves,. or their. guardians 
will put them into ways of life, they are unfit for ;, they 
muft be anfwerable for the confequences ; and none, but 
themfelves, are to blame. . Remarkable has been the con- 
du& of the Jefuits, in the tryal of youth: and a famous 
Mathematician has. been found out, who was but a dunce 
in every other fcience, Huartes, in his treatife, ‘tells us 
of various things worth obferving, in regatd to difcoveries 
of this nature; and tho’ I will not anfwer for all, fure I 
am, it is not entirely imaginary ; and were there but greater 
attention paid to it, many a genius might be found out, 
and properly turned to employments fitted for them ; and 
many a man, as Dr. South obferves, hindered from run- 
‘ ning his head againft a pulpit, who might have made a bet- 
‘ ter few ata plough’s tail; and many a man, who is now 
‘ pining in poverty, or buried in oblivion, might have been 
‘an example to thoufands. He, who at a country wake, 
* or a wreftling, has been the beau, or hero of theday; in 
* the cirele of his acquaintance, the mouth of the company ; 
‘ might have become in the field, a Cafar, or an Eugene ; 
‘ or inthe fenate, or the church, a Tully, or a Tillotfon.’ 
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“Whether it be owing to this Writer himfelf, or to the con- 
duét of his Guardians, that we find him, in his own language, 


——— Wandering round the verge 
Of fteep Parnaffus, 


we know not;-; but if it be his own act anddeed, he muft, 
himfelf, as he juftly obferves of others, be anfwerable for the 
eonfequences. * 


Of our Author’s Blank Verfe, we prefume avery few lines, 
being the Exordium of his poem on Contemplation, will give 
the Reader a fatisfactory idea. 
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Fortescut’s Diffrtations, 


Thee Caftle-Hill, and thy Aonian founts, 
Thy fylvan bowers, and allthy green retreats, 
Glad J revifit: for th’ enliv’ning thought 
Catch infpiration, while on eagle’s plume 

J mount, and fee the lefs’ning world below : 
Recording, while above. yon fpang]ed orbs 
Of everlafting light, yon ftarry fps, 





‘ @ ride aerial, born on zephyr’s wings, 
Or on Aurora’s ventilated flakes, 


Or comet’s fiery undulating train. _ 
From thy celeftial citadel defcend, 
Thou pow’r-creative fancy aid my fong. 


If this be not fublime, let the Reader rife above it if he 
cat. But to come to our Author’s rhimes, of which we thal} 


give two examples, viz. a Fable-and an Ode. 


The Oak and the Suruses. A Fable, 


T HERE liv'd, beneath an aged oak, 

A fhrub or.two, who thus befpoke 
Their guardian Tree, ‘* How fine you fpread, 
And lift into the heavens your head, | 
With glofly leaves, and branching arms, 
Extending to the fun your charms: 
Whilft we ftand here in piteous plight, 


'- Deny’d the very air, and light; 


Mott humbly bend,—fcarce fee the fun,— 
What, for fuch ufage, have we done? 
What a mean figure we have made, 

Cut of: Court-funfhine, in your fhade ; . 
Tho’ fwoln to an enormous fize, 
Remember whom we agerandize ; 

Yet nothing have, but leaves, or loppings, 
Befides fome filthy rain, or droppings ; ~ 
Which only tend to make us fower, 

Elfe fair, and {weet as any flower, 

We might, as well as others, rife, 

And fhoot our heads into the fkie:, 

Rut now, you only ftand aloof, 


Catch, and turn all to your behoof: 


While we, below, your fcorn and fcoff, 
Seem only made, to fet you off. 

Tho’ the fame wood, the felf-fame earth, 
Csave. us all, nutriment and birth, 

We care not raife a:oft our head, 

‘ho’ full as nobly born and bred, 


The heart of oak with high difdain, 
Reply’d—** I’ve heard you fools complain ; 








Effays, and Difeourfes, 


But know this clamour’s out of feafon, 
Againift my eminence ’tis treafon : 
Such fcrubs have been too long protected ; 
By every one, but me, rejected. 

Had you not murmur'd you might lie, 

All fafe, thro’ your obfcurity ; 

But now, fince you're fo faucy grown, 

Of driving winds and rain the icorn, 

I'll leave you.—Then his arms withdrew, 
And left them all expofed to view. 


The bleak winds came, the driving rains, 
Defcending, {wept part off the plains ; 
A part was trod into the mire ; 
The reft, ‘made fuel, food for fire: 
The farmer came, in bundles bound 
The'refidue, and clear’d the ground. 


Tomy Taper. An Ode. 


HITHER, tell me, art thou flying, 
Hanging on a fingle ‘breath ? 
A!l of us, like thee, when dying, 
Turn, as foon, to mother earth. 


Quick as thought, now funk, now rifing, 
Thus a fairy fpirit feems : 

Each flatt’ring hour fome hope bringing, 
Shews that life’s a waking dream, 


If death’s but a reft or ending, 
Welcome death, and happy reft ; 
If to fatther woes extending, 
Fly, hence fly! unwelcome guett ! 


Tho’ difeafe acute affail me, , 
Fly, O! fly me! black defpair ; 
’Till my ftrength and vigour fail me, _ 
What I can’t avoid, I'll bear. 


My vifual orbs, like thine, decaying, 
Clofing on a world, like this ; , 

My blindnefs to it’s fanits betraying, 
Make, perhaps, my greater blifs. 


If my refpite fthould be longer, 
Have I reafon to repine ? 

Paffions failing, fenfe grows ftronger, 
There my light is more than thine. , 


Lo! thou haft’neft to be gone ; 
Wilt thou then in darknefs leave me? 


_ When thou’rt out, my work is done, 


A litile light will relieve me. 
* 4 
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:° Trembling with thee, how I alter 4 : 
Doft thou hint, it isenough? ~ 

Farewel! light—’tis gone—TI faulter— - 
Gentle reader take my fnuff. 


We now leave our Readers to determine the merits of this 
Author’s performances; as we fhall be gladly excufed from 
tafking our abilities, to enter into any profound difquifition, 
as Critics, on the prefent fubjeét. There are perfons, no 
doubt, who will imagine, that in fo various a work, there 
muft be room for a world of Criticifm: but we may fafely 


defy the boldeft Ariftarchus in Europe, to render compleat ° 


and impartial juftice to the feveral curiaus paflages that will 
itrike him, in the attentive perufal of thefe two volumes. 


_Ken-k 
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Philofophical Mifcellanies, on various Subjeé?s. By Mr. Formey, 
perpetual Secretary to the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
12mo, 2s, 6d, fewed. Hinton. 


HE literary charafter of Mr. Formey has beén long 

i determined, and is, in general, well known: few of 
our Readers, therefore, will form a we high opinion of the 
Mifcellany before us; altho’, at the fame time, they need 
not be apprehenfiye of its affording that room for tenfure 
which fome Jate philofophical produ¢tions have given us. It 
bears, indeed, throughout the whole, thofe marks of inof- 
fenfive mediocrity, which are, in fome degree, characterifti- 
cal of the talents and genius of our Author. Menof pro- 
found fcience will, in’al]- probability, look on fuch fpecula- 
tions with indifference ; thofe, who read only for amufement, 
may, neverthelefs, ‘find here fomewhat to entertain them; as 
the fubjeéts are, for the moft part, happily chofen ; and the 
Reader, however fuperficial, need be ,under.no fear of being 


puzzled with argument, of plunged into the depths ‘of ab- 
{tract reafoning. | Sala 


The feveral fubjects treated of are thefe—Sleep—Dreams 
=-the Value and Neglegt of the Laws of Converfation— 
the Scale of Beings—the Order of Nature—the Analogy be- 
tween the Nourifhment of the Body and that of the Soul— 
the Principles of Happinefs and Unhappinefs in Marriage- 
Moral Liberty—Lending Money at Intereft—the moral Du- 


ty of procuring ourfelyes the Neceffaries of Life—the Logic | 


ef Probabilities, 
In 
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In his firft Effay, our Author is fometimies miftaken in his 
phifiological notions, and fhews himéelf: no great adept in 
that kind of knowlege. Many of his obfervations, howe; 
ver, on the Caufes and Confequences of Sleep, are juft, and 
may be ufeful. wy 


In the fecond, he attempts to give the Rationale of Dreams: 
but advances nothing very pew, or ftriking on the fubje&. 
Let us fuppofe,’ fays he, * oug brain a wood, cut into a 
thoufand walks ; you are in one of them, that is, you are 
taken up with fuch a fenfation,’ or fuch an aé&t of imagina- 
tion; if, you give yourlelf up-to it, either voluntarily, as 
whilft awake ; or neceflarily, as in dreams, from this walk 
you are carried into a fecond, thence into a third, actord- 
‘ ing to the cut of them; and your route, however irregu- 
‘ Jarin appearance, depends on the place whence you began 
¢ your walk, and the difpofition of the wood; fo that from 
‘ any other place, or in a wood of a different arrangement, 
¢ you would have taken a‘different way; that is to fy, you 
‘ would have hada different dream.” 


a 2 


He goes on to diftinguifh Dreams into the fimple and the 
compound ; and to account for all the extravancies of them, 
from the combinations and conneétions of our. ideas.’ On 
the whole, he may, perhaps, be right enough as to the mat- 
ter; but as to the profound, and fcientific manner, in which 
he affects to treat the fubjeét, it is diverting enough « at leaft 
wecould not. forbear. fmiling, when, after much learned in- 
veftigation, our. Author came to draw, among others, ‘the 
following Corollaries, viz. That a ftate of Vigilancy is dif- 
ferent from that of Sleep—that Dreams may be oaully diffi- 
pated, either by falling into a. more. profound Sleep, or by 
awaking—that awaking is the return. of the fenfations; and 
that, confequently, on the return of thofe fenfations, or 
awaking, our Dreams are at an end. . 


And yet, continues he, from the very certainty of that 
criterion, whereby we know whether we are afleep or awake, 
arifes a twofold perplexity. ‘ On one hand, during vigilan- 
* cy, when any. thing extraordinary, and which at firft fight 
‘ is inconceivable, prefents itfelf to us, a queftion ftarts in 
‘us: are we ina dream? . Nay, we. are apt, even to feel 
* ourfelves, whether we are really awake. On the other 
‘hand, when a Dream is clear, lively,, well connected, and 
* compounded. only, of things poflible, and.of| the, nature of 
‘'thofe with which, we, are converfant when.awake,; at: the 


‘ end of fuch a Dream, we ae fometime in, lafpente,. bo . 
¢ to 
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¢. to be inclined to think, that the whole fcene was a@tual] 

< real.’ As it is confeflédly fo nice and difficult a point, with 
our Author, to determine between his waking and fleepi 
Dreams, we fhall not enter into any ae concerning his 
fituation at the time of writing this Play; but,-if it be pof- 
fible to dream Propofitions and Corellaries (which, furely, 
{o’profound a Metaphyfician may do) there is fome little. 
room to fufpeét him of having ‘been rambling half afleep ip 


his wood. 


-The-third piece isa kind of fatirical declamation ‘againft 
the Vices of Converfation; as Arrogance, Defamation, 
Diffipation, &c. “The topics are common, and our Author’s 
frictures on them are fo too. 


What is faidon the Scale of Beings, is merely declamatory, 
and confifts of little more than what Pope and Locke have 
before faid on the’ fubjet. © 


The obfervations on the Order of Nature bear the form of 
an Epiftle; which,! tho’ it afford no extraét that would do 
much credit to the Author’s talents, as a Philofopher, ‘dif- 


plays throughout a goodnefs of heart, much to his honour, 
as aman. 


We pafs over the five following fubjects, that we may be 
enabled, without fwelling this article too much, to give our 
Readers a fpecimen of the laft eflay, or, the Logic of Proba- 
bilities; in our opinion, the beft in this Mifcellany. It is 
levelled againft Intidclity, and tends to the conviction of Un- 
believers. 


¢ T recede, for the prefent,’ fays our Author, * from all 
the rights of a precife Demonftration ; granted that there 
is no moral evidence; in every matter of belief and fad, 


en fF A 


our difquifitions. 


‘ I begin with afking, whether the following queftions, 
deferve any notice? Is there a God, a Providence, a Re- 
velation, a Religion, a Life to come? Is it a matter of 
indifference to be miftaken in all thefe points? Is it a wafte 
of time to employ it in the examination of them? Is ita 
ridiculous prudence to make thefe articles as much our con-, 
cern, ‘to ufe the fame precautions in them, as in the acqui- , 
fition of an-employment, the purchafe of an eftate, and a 
marriage ? “They who dare maintain the affirmative, are 
till far without thofe limits within which [confine myfelf.,, 
Inis not with fueh that I Mall enter into difpute. ~ Every 
- ¢ difpute 
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we will fuppofe Probability to be the utmoft boundary of — 
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< ‘difpute requires a reciprocal admiffion of certain common 
« principles. “They who can fpeak of thofe great queftions, 
« astrifles, have no principles; and, till they have, are not 
‘ qualified for reafoning.’ 3 


Religion, therefore, continues our Author, is an intereft- 
ing object, or at leaft would be fuch, were its reality wel] 
demonftrated. “The point then is, to fet this religion in fuch 


alight, by a eineere of its proofs, as fhall excite the 


fame degree of attention as is paid to thofe Probabilities, 
which are the fprings of action in the courfe of worldly af- 
fairs. Let us furvey this queftion in two points of vidw 
that is, ab/tractively from proofs of fact, and with the help 
of thefe proofs. To this end are propofed the following. 


Queries. e 


‘Is it, in itfelf, more probable, that things arranged with 
¢ wonderful art, and conftantly' relative to evident and ufeful 
‘ends, are fuch, becaufe they are fuch, than becaufe an In- 
‘ finite Intelligence prefided overthe arrangement of them? 


‘Is it, in itfelf, more probable, that, if there be a God, 
‘ he is not concerned about his creatures, leaving them to 


¢ blind Deftiny; than that there is a Providence, by which © 


‘ all things are preferved, upheld, and directed ? 


‘ Is it, in itfelf more probable, that the perpetual Senfa- 
‘ tion which we have of our Liberty, is falfe and illufory ; 
* and that we are mere machines, without option or ability 5 
‘ than to admit the reality of this Senfation? After doing a 
‘ good or an evil action, can we eafily perfuade ourfelves 
* that it in no wife depended on us to haye acted otherwife ? 


‘ In itfelf, is it more probable to eftablifh an abfolute equa- 
‘ lity, a total indifference of all aétions, fo that to kill our 
* benefactor, or to perform an act of gratitude, are things 
* merely dependent on inftitution, or at moft, regulated by 
* the principle of utility ; is this, I fay, more analogous te 
‘ ‘Truth, than intrinfic Morality,.Honefty, Juftice, and the 
* Law of Nature? 


‘ Isit, in itfelf, more probable, more confonant to Truth, 

* to confider man as a being, if not fortuitous, at leaft def- 
‘ tined only to appear on the ftrange theatre’ of this life, 
* which manifeftly is but a fketch of his.ftate, and whence 
he fometimes makes his exit before his appearance, than to 

* extend our views to a continuation of exiftence; toa for 
' & er 
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* ther fcene of action, to a ftate fuppletory, as it were, te 
© the prefent ? bosyte = 


eT it more pr obable, that the J ews, the ficit Depofitaies 
e 


of the Promifes, fhould have been deceived ‘by an I 

making them believe, that God had ‘brought them otit of 
Egypt with.a mighty.band, and out-/iretched arm, ° that theit 
oppreflors, the eles had been vifited with pl ‘of 
all kinds, whilft no evil had approached them? “That'the 
Canaanites had been exterminated from before theit fate, 
inorder to procure them the poffeffion of a country Aow- 


ing with. milk and eng 5 and that, in all this’ fucceffion 


of extraordinary faéts, God had continually, without in- 
termiffion, given them inconteftible figns of his’ preféice 
and protection? Is it, I fay, more pré@bable, that the 
Jews. fhould, without any foundation, have adopted and 
preferved fuch traditions, and even have made them’ the 


-bafe of a worfhip extremely onerous and reftriétive, than 


to acknowlege the authenticity of thefe facts, and’ the 
truth of the archives of this chofen people ? 


‘ Is it more probable, that the uninterrupted feries of Pro- 
phecies, which, from age to age, have made known events 
beyond the reach of any human knowlege to forefee,' par- 
ticularly have delineated an aflemblage of characters ; “dnd, 
the more diftin@ly as the event drew near; and, {@ ex- 
prefiive of the Meffiah, that, at his coming, it was. impof- 
lible not to know him? Is it more probable, that this.was 
the work of Chance, than of a heavenly Difquifition ? 
For, as toany impofture, hew’is it fuppofeable ? - In what 
time can it be placed? Can a whole nation, the dépoll- 
tary of thofe Oracles, have combined in the fraud ?'*" 


‘ Is it more probable, that this Jefus, in whom are¢on- 
centered all the characters indicated by the Prophets,sand 
who likewife has, both im his life and death, given x ‘pate 


‘tern of the moft pute ‘and eminent faidtity; fhould "have 


been ap’ impoftor, and'not a holy man ferit from God - " 


' € Is it more probable, that Miracles; ‘relative ‘to af the 


parts of nature, performed in the moft pifblic ‘and leaft ex- 
ceptionable manner, and which the cotemporaries, though 
eat concerned to ‘invalidate them, never prefumed to 

eny, are true or falfe?. ete ze Woe 
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.4Is.it more probable, that, at the fame time, there fhould 
x juve been amultitude of falle witnefles, who, ‘for the plea» 
+ fure.of .diflemimating lyes, could féhounce every thing na- 
¢ turally dear to men,. expofe themfelves to contumely, Rard- 
+ fhip, and every difagrceablé tircimftance, eveh ‘to the fe- 
+ yereft torments; and, to this #élf-denial, have’ added'the 
‘ fineft inftruétions, and moft fplenidid examplés of Virtue ? 
# Js it, I fay, more confonant to trath, to account Tith’ per- 
¢ fons falfe witnefles, than to yield’to their teftimony, “or at 
‘ Jeaft to acknowlege that they déferve 4 heating, ‘and that 
« their depofitions Claim a maturé confideration? ~~) °° | 





.»£ Is it-miore prebable, that Chriftianity, deftitute of any. 
‘temporal affiftance, preached by men’ without authority or 
$ peputations combated by the. depofitaries of power and li- 
-aerature, and efpecially fo.oppofite to the moft cherifhed 
« propenfities ef the human heart ; is it more probable, that 
‘ fuch adoctrine fhould eftablith itfelf naturally, or cafually, 
* or by cabal, or the concurrence of fecond caufes, than to 
‘ have recourfe to affiftance from above, and to own that 
‘ God in putting bis treafure into earthen veffels, inténded the 
‘more confpicuoufly to make known the excellenty of bis 
t frength ? 


.* Ts it more probable, that, even in the prefént times, a 
© Religion, which in the compleateft manner ‘ets forth all 
‘ our duties towards God, towards our Neighbour, towards 
-* ourfelves; which. affords the only refources againft the la- 
* mentable confequences of fin; which teachés men to be 
' * good mafters, good fubjeéts, good citizens, good fathers, 
$,good hufbands ; in a word, to be faithful to all their en- 
x gagethents ;.,2 Religion which, were its maxims duly ob- 

.$ derved, would render the earth an anticipated Paradife: Is 
.$ it more agreeable to truth, that this Religion deferves 
* mockeries, antehts, inveGtives, prophanations, and facri- 
* leges, than that it fhould be efteemed a gift of Heaven, 
_“ one.of the greateft goods of focicty, the ftrongeft fupport 
is x our prefent happinefs, and the only way to future fe- 

tty?” 


We cannot take leave of this work ‘without repeating an 
obfervation, we. have often of late had otcafion’ fo make, re- 
. Specting the fcandalous imtapacity of our prefent Tranflators : 

x has been the misfortune of Mr. Formey’s book, to fall into 
the hands of, perhaps, the very worl of them. 
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Fisflorical Law Tracts. Edinburgh printed for Millar in fein 
‘don. 8vo. 2vols. gs. bound, 

HE profeffion of the Law, which, next to Religion 

is of the higheft importance to the peace and happi- 
nefs of fociety, has, from the avarice and incapacity of its 
profeflors, incurred the reproach of being fordid and illiberal, 
Bolingbroke fomewhere calls it an unlearned profeffion: and 
if we reflect with what an inconfiderable ftock of learning 
many have rifen to eminence in the Law, we thall not, per. 
haps, think the imputation ill founded. 


A great Lawyer’ in the common, we mean*the praétical, 
fenfe of the ‘word, is one who is capable of drawing juft 
Conclufions from given Propofitions, without examining whe- 
ther thofe Propofitions themfelves are right or wrong, or e1- 
tering into the abftraét reafons, on which they are founded. ’ 


A truly great Lawyer, however, carries his refearches fur- 
ther. e confiders the Data of his profeffion, @ priori: he 
examines when and why particular inftitutions were efta- 
blifhed ; traces the progreffive alterations they have under- 
gone; reflects on the changes which time or fudden revolu- 
tions have occafioned in the fyitem of government; and 
from thence is enabled to judge, how far the Laws in bein 
are adapted to the prefent {tate of the community. In fhort 
a truly great Lawyer fhould be verfed in the art of Legiflation. 


To the attainment of this noble and ufeful fcience; a com- 
petent knowlege in Philefophy and Hiftory, is indifpenfably 
requifite.. A.Legiflator fhould be well fkilled in the human 
heart: he ought to be intimately acquainted with the pafit- 
‘ons and manners of mankind,. in different ages, and in dif- 
‘ferent countries; and fhould know what contrary effects 
have been produced by political inftitutions, according tothe 
- various circumftances of divers ftates, and the different dif 
pofitions of the people. : 


s 


It muff be owned, however, to the honour of the profef- 
fion, that fome excellent attempts have been lately made to 
unite Hiftory and Philofophy with the ftudy of the Law, and 
confequently to refcue.the latter, from the unfavourable,im- 
-_putations it has long fince laboured under. oP 

The very ingenious treatife on the Law of Forfeiteres, may 
be confidered as one of the firft laudable efforts for this pu- 
pofe: the Hiftory of Feudal Property does not claim _ ac- 

9 ow- 
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knowlegement in this refpet:. and the Hiflorical Tracts now 
before us, are equally intitled to the encomiums of. the candid 
and -judicious. 


The learned Author is, indeed, a Lawyer, in the oft 
honourable acceptation of the. Word. -Hehas’ traced the gt 
from their firft fource, inthe rude ftate of favage policy, and 
marked their progrefs and amendment to thé pref prefent period of 
improvement. 


The two volumes under prefent confideration, contain 
fourteen Tracts; viz. Hiflory of the Criminal Law.—Hiftory 
of Promifes and Covenants—Hiftory of Property— Hiftory of Se- 
curity upon Land, for Payment of Debt— Hiftory of the Privi- 
lege eb on-Heir apparent -7in a shay of Holding’ has to continus 
the Poffeffion-of his efor = Ho ory of Regalities; ‘and of the 
Privilege-of dging— Hiftory of Courts—Hiftory of Brieves 
—Hiftory of — $ in AbfenceFhiflory of Execution againft 
Moveable and Lod, for aaa 0 ‘ade ry of perforial 
Execution for aes of Debt— perrth for ob- 
taining Payment after the Death of ‘the, Debtor. Hil iflory of the 
limited and univerfal Reprelentatien of Heirs— Old a New 
Extent. 


In difcuffing thefe fubjeéts, the Author difcovers a 
thorough knowlege of human nature, anda very intimate 
and extenfive acquaintance with Hiftory and Jurifprudence. 
He fhews by what flow, yet natural, advances, the Magi- 
ftrate became vefted with civil and criminal Jurifdiation. He 
explains the nature and changes of Property, from the firft 
fimple and naked title of Pofie fion, to the more refined and 
complicated Rights which have fince taken place : and he 
traces the regular progrefs by which private injuries to indivi- 
duals, became at length to be confidered as crimes againft 
the public. 


Thefe Difcourfes, as the Author obferves in his Preface, 
each of them relate to fubjeéts common to the Law of Eng- 
land, and of Scotland; and, in tracing the Hiftory of both, 
tend to introduce both into the Reader’s ‘acquaintance. They 
have fuch refemblance, as to bear a comparifon almoft in 
every branch ; and they fo differ, as to illuftrate each other 
by their oppofition. Our Law, (meaning that of Scotland) 
will admit of many infprovements from that of England ; 
and, he adds, we are rich enough to repay with intereft, all 
wa have oecafion. to borrow. 


Were adily concur with our Author in his favourable fen- 
timents of ‘the Scotch Law.” In criminal matters efpecially, 
we 
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so we aré perfuaded that their Laws ate mote ieeen to the 

ptificiples of Religion, and the dictatés of Morality, ‘thay 
our own. It is obfervable, for inftance, that in their divifion 
of crimes, that of Blafphemy very properly holds the ‘fore. 
moft rank *,;. whereas, according to our arrangément; it 
only takes place after a multitude of inferior offences; and, 
by fome, is even poftponed to the imaginary fii of Witch. 
craft. 


As the Writer, however, profefles to fhew the anil 
between the two Laws, it is to be wifhed, that he had trea: 
ed his fubjeét in terms lefs technical; efpecially as his Dif- 
courfes on the heads above enumerated, relate moftly to the 
Scotch Law, which very few, even Lawyers, among us; aré 
acquainted with.. It is but juft to acknowleége, neverthlefs, 
that where our Author {peaks as a Philofophety and a Légifia. 
tor, his ftilé is nervous; clear, and copious. : 


Did our limits allow us to give an abftra&t of fuch various 
matters, we are perfuaded that moft of them would be too 
dry and uninterefting to the geierality of our Readers. We 
fhal} therefore confine ourfelves to the firft head, viz. The © 
Hiftory of the Criminal Law —a fubje& of general import, and 
of the highefét concern to every member of a free ftate; as 
the preferyation of Liberty depends chiefly on the’ perfection 


of the laws in criminal cafes. ) 


Our Author-very judicioufly opens this fubjeét, by confi- 
dering the feelings impreffed on delinquents by a fenfe of 
wrong, and thedread of punifhment: prareeding in the next 
place, to analyze the nature of refentment in the party in- 
jured. Upon certain actions, he obferves, hurtful to others, 
the ftamp of impropriety and wrong is imprefled in legible cha- 
racters, vifible to all, not excepting even the delinquent. 
Pafling from the Action to its Author, we feel that he is gail- 
ty; and we alfo feet that he ought to be punifhed for his 
guilt. He himfelf, having the fame feeling, ‘is filled withre- 
morfe ; and his remorfe is accompanied with an anxious dread 
that the _punifhment will be inflicted. 


Correfponding to the dread of punifhment, is' our indig- 
nation at grofs crimes, even when we do not fuffer by them ; 
and next Refentment in the perfon injuréd, even for the flight- 
eft crime ; by which fufficient provifion is made for inflicting 
the punifhment that is dreaded. Refentment, ‘when con 
within due bounds, is authorized by Confcience. "The de- 


™® See Mackenzie’s Criminal Laws of Scotland. 
Jinquent 
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jinquent is fenfible that he may be juftly punifhed; and the 
perfon injured is entitled to infli€t the punifhment. Revenge, 
therefore, when provoked by injury, or. voluntary wrong, 
is a privilege belofiging to every one by the Law of Nature : 
and thus, he concliides, the firft Law of Nature, reparding 
Society, that of abitaining from doing injury to othets, is en- 
forced by the moft efficacious fanctions. 


Thefe refletions ate certainly ingenious; and, moft of 
them, juft. We are afraid, however, that the Author attri- 
butes feelings to Manin a ftate of Nature, of which he is 
only fiifceptible in confequence of refined ideas, acquired 
from civilized fociety. “That Savages are affected by dread of 
punifhment, we make no doubt; but that they feel Remo, 
or entertain a fenfe of Impropriety and Wrong, whenever they 
commit actions hurtful to others; we find no foom to con- 


clude. Nothing, according to notions generally received;: 


is more hurtful to others, than to deprive the innocent of 
life. Yet what fhall we fay of human facrifices; which, in 
many parts of the world were formerly, and are ftill, in ef- 
fe&t, authorized by cuftom? . What fhall we fay of thofe Sa- 
vages, who kill their parents; when they are paft their la- 
bour, infteadof labouring themfelves for their fupport? Paff 
ing from thefe actions to their authors, we; who are civilized; 


find that they are guilty—guilty of murder and parricide + 
t 


but they, lefs refined, do: not feel the remorfe of guilt; nei- 
ther have they any fenfe of impropriety and wrong in thefe 
actions. 


Our Author having eftablithed the privilege of Revenge, 
from pririciples of Nature, proceeds to {pecify the different 
degtees in the paffion of Refentment ; which, as he obferves, 
is quiefcent, and quickly vanifhes when the injury is done to 
a ftranger ; but is active and keen, when the injury is offer- 
ed to ourfelves: and fo in proportion, atcording to the de- 
gree Of. connection. 


In the next place; he confiders fome irregularities attend- 
ing this pafion, whichis often excited by involumtary wrongs. 
Sudden pain is fometimes. fufficient to raife this;paflion, where 
ho injury is intended. By accidentally ftriking, one’s foot 
againft a ftoné, a fmart pain enfues, Refentmenit difcovers it- 
felf at once, and prompts us to break the ftohe to pieces : 
and yet, fays.he; fuch iridulgence was by the Athenians given 
to this irrational emotion, that if a man was killed -by the 
fall of a ftone, or other accident, the inftrument of death 
was deftroyed. | 


‘Rev, O&. 1759. y Here 
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exe we mutt obferve, that fomething analogous to this, 
is the Law of England; by which, when any moveable. 
thing ifianimate, or beaft animate, occafions the death of 
any man by mifchance, that thing, and every thing movi 
with it, is forfeited to the King, or Grantee of the Crown, 


The Author continues to fpecify other irregularities at. 
tending the paflion of Refentment: fuch as not diftinguifh- 
ing the innocent from the guilty, by exerting it againft the 
Relations of the criminal, and even againft the brute crea- 
tures belonging tohim. Wewifh, however, that he had ex- 
tended his reflections on this fubje&t. Certainly nothing can 
be more favage or irrational, than the confounding the inno- 
cent in the punifhment of the guilty---A practice, in fome 
degree, ftill authorized by the policy of moft modern ftates. 


Having difcourfed of the Nature of Punifhment, and of 
the irregular notions entertained concerning it, he proceeds 
to attend its progrefs through the different ftages of focial 
life. ‘ Mutual defence,’ fayshe, ‘ againft a more powerful 
‘ neighbour, being, in early times, the chief or fole motive 
for joining in fociety, individuals never thought of furren- 
dering to the public, any of their natural rights, that-could 
be retained confiftently with their great aim of mutual de- 
fence. In particular, the privileges of maintaining their 
own, property, and of avenging their own wrongs, were 
referved to individuals full and entire. In the dawn of So- 
ciety, accordingly, we'find no traces of a Judge, properly 
fo called, who hath power to interpofe in differences, and 
to force perfons-at variance, to fubmit to his opinion. - If 
a difpate about property, or about any civil right, could 
not be adjufted by the parties themfelves, there was no 
other method, but to appeal to fome indifferent perfon,. 


A nA RRARHRQZRARA 


° 


mining civil differences was imperfect; for what if the 
parties did not agree upon an arbiter? Or what if one of 
them proved refractory, after the chofen arbiter had given 


ad 


his opinion? ‘To remedy thefe inconveniencies, it was. 
found expedient to eftablifh Judges, who, at firft, differed . 


not betdeclmed. ‘They had no magifterial authority, not 
even that of compelling parties to appear before them. 
This -is evident from the Roman Law, which fubfifted 
* manycenturies before the notion obtained of a power in a 
* Judge to! force ‘a party into Court. To bring adifputable 


s 
‘ 
s 
‘ in one eircumftance only from Arbiters, that they could 
v 
« 
“ 


* matterto an iflue, no other means occurred, but the mak-_. 


‘ ing it lawful for the complainer to drag his party before the 


-& Judge, 


whofe opinion fhould be the rule. ‘This method of deter-. 
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t Judge, obtorto collo, as exprefled by the writers am thatlaw : 
‘ and the fame regulation appears in the laws of the Vifi< 
t goths. But JurifdiGion, at firft merely voluntary, came 
t gradually ‘to be improved to its prefent ftate of being com- 
t pulfory, irivolving fo much of the magifterial authority as 
t is necellary for explicating Jurifdiction, viz. Power of 
t calling a party intoC@ourt, and power of making a feritence 
t effectual. And ih this manner civil Jurifdiétion, in pro- 
‘ prefsof time; was brought to perfection. 


‘ Criminal JurifdiGtion is in all countries of a mitch later 
‘ date: Revenge; the darling privilege of hitman nature, 
‘ is never tamely given up; for the reafon chiefly, that it is 
t not gratified urilefs the punifhment be inflicted by the per- 
t fon injured. ‘The privilege of refenting injuries, was theré- 
‘ fore that private right which was the lateft of being furren- 
‘ dered, or rather wrefted frdm individuals in fociety. This 
‘ revolution was of gréat iniportance with refpe& to Govern 
‘ ment, which can never fully attain its end, where punifh- 
* meft in any meafure is trufted in private hands. A revda 
' lution fo contradictory to the ftrongeft propenfity of, human 
‘ nature; could not by any power, or by any artifice, be in- 
‘ fantaneous. It behoved to be gradual; and, ii fact; thé 
‘ progreffive fteps tending to its completion, were flow, and 
‘ takeri fingly, almoft imperceptible; as will appear from . 
‘ the following hiiftory. And to be coiivinced of the diffi- 
‘ culty of wrefting this privilege from individuals, we need 
' but reflect upon the praétice of Duelling, fo cuftomary in 
* times paft; and which the ftricteft attention ii the Magis 
 ftrate; joined with the fevereft punifhment, have not alto- 
* gether ah able to reprefs.’ 


Early meafiires; our Author obférves, were taken to pre- 
vent the bad effeéts of rafh Judgments; by which the innos 
tent were often oppreffed, whilit the dangerous privilege ef 
private révenge was left with individuals: The benefit of 
the San€tuary; among the Jews; allowed to the Manflayer, 
till the Elders could determine whethef the deed was volun- 
tary; or cafual, is an early irtftarice of the care taken to pré- 
Vent erroneous judgment. If the crime was manifeft, the 
party might avenge himfelf without any ceremoriy. Theres 
fore it was lawful for 2 man to kill his wife and an adulteref 
found together ; or his daughter taken in the adb of fornis 
Cation; 

The neceffity, our Author continues, of applying to 2 
Judge, where any doubt om about the Author of a crime, 

2 was 
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" was probably, in all countries, the firft inftance of the Le. 

Ygiflators interpofing in matters ‘of punifhment. This, though 

-a novelty, was fuch as could not alarm individuals, being cal- 

~culated not to reftrain the privilege of Revenge, but only to 
direct it towards its proper object. 


The next ftep in order, was to regulate the degree of py. 
‘nifhment, and to. refcue the offender from the arbitrary power 
of the party injured. Our Author takes notice of a'wife 
‘Tegulation in Abyflinia, for this purpofe; by which the Go 
vernor of the province named a Judge, who determined what 
punifhment the crime deferved. If death, the criminal was 
delivered to the accufer, who had an opportunity of pratt 
ding his Refentment to the full. But this regulation, he ob- 
ferves, was improved by the Athenian Law, by which, tho’ 
the criminal was delivered to the accufer to be put to death, 
yet it was unlawful to put him to any torture, or to force 
money fromhim. At length, however, all fuch regulations 
-were rendered unneceflary, by a cuftom, which made a great 
figure in Europe for many ages, that of pecuniary compofi- 
tions for crimes. 


From the correfpondence between the privilege of reveng- 
ing voluntary injuries, and the fenfe of merited punifhment 
in the delinquent, punifhment came to be confidered as a fort 
‘of debt, in the ftriéteft fenfe, which made room for thefe pe- 
cuniary. compofitions, of which our Author difcovers traces 
aiong many different nations. . 


This practice at firft, as may reafonably be conjectured, 
refted altogether upon private confent : and the perfon injured 
might punifh,. or:forgive, at his pleafure: The firft ftep to- 
wards improvement, was to interpofe in behalf of the delin- 
quent, if he offered a reafonable fatisfaction in cattle or mo- 
ney, and to aford him protection, if the fatisfaétion was te- 
filed by the perfon injured. ‘The next ftep, was to make it 
unlawful to profecute Refentment, without firft demanding 
fatisfaction from,the delinquent. The third ftep, which com- 
pleated the fyftem, was to compel the delinquent to pay; 
and the perfon injured to accept of a proper fatisfaction. 


Our Author traces thefe gradual advances, through the 
Laws of feveral barbarous nations, with great diligence and 
accuracy. le takes notice that thefe compofitions were pro 
portioned to the dignity of the perfon injured, and fhews 0 
whom they were payable. By the Salic Law, he obferves, 
where a-man is killed, the-half of the compofition belongs 


to his children, the other half to his other: relations, = 


-~ 
+ 
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the fide‘of the father and mother. If there be no telatioris’ 
on the father’s fide, the part that would belong to them, ‘ac- 
crues to the Fifk. ‘The like for want of relations on the mo- 
ther’s fide. ! +h 


Thefe: reflections ‘on pecuniary compofitions, naturally. 
bring our Author to what he calls the laft and. moft fhining, 

iod of the Criminal Law: in which he unfolds the means 
by which criminal Jurifdiction, or the right of punifhment, 
was transferred from private hands to the Magiftrate. “In the 
infancy of fociety, he obferves, the idea of a Public is fo’ 
faint and obfcure, that public. crimes, where no individual’ is’ 
hurt, pafs unregarded: but when Government, in its natu-_ 
ral growth, hath advanced to fome degreé of maturity, the- 
public intereft is then recognized, and the- name of a crime; 
againft the Public underftaod.- : — 


It cannot be doubted, he fays, that the eompofitions. for: 
crimes eftablifhed by Law, paved the way.to thefe improved 
notions of Government. ‘The Magiftrate having acquired, 
fuch influence in private punifhment, proceeded naturally to, 
aflume the privilege of avenging wrongs done td’ thé Public” 
merely, where no individual was hurt. It being once efta—! 
blifhed that there is a Public, that this Public is a politic, 
body, which, like a real perfon, may fue and defend, it ‘was, 
an eafy ftep to intereft_ the Public even in ptivate crimes, by, 
imagining every atrocious crime to be a public’ as well as pri- 
vate injury} In the oldeft compofitions for crimes, there. is, 
not a word of the Public: in the Salic Laws,. thete is along 
lift of crimes, and of their converfion in money, without 
any fine to the Public*. At length, however, a fine or, 
Fredum was {uperadded to the King. 


In procefs of time, as mankind were more enlightned, 
certain: crimes were reckoned too flagrant to admit of a pe- 
cuniary converfion : and compofitions eftablifhed in the days 
of poverty, bore no proportion to crimes, When nations be- 
came rich and powerful. It was not difficult to provide a 
remedy for thisevil: it having been long eftablifhed, that the 
perfon injured had no claim but for the compofition, how- 
ever difproportioned to the crime, this afforded the chief Ma- 


* Though there was no direct fine to the Public in the old compo- 
fitions, yet it is too much to fay; that there is not a word about the 
Public. For we find by the Salic Law, that for want of relations 
, Onthe father or mother’s fide, the part that would belong to them, 
accrued to the Fife. So that we find the idea of a Public began to gain 
ground at that time. 
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gitrate a fair opportunity to interpofe, and decree an, ade. ' 
quate punifhment. The firft inftances of this kind, had'pro, 
bably the confent of the party injured; and it was not diff- 
cult to perfuade any man of fpirit, that it was more for his 
honour to fee his enemy condignly punifhed, than to pug up 
with a trifling compenfation in mongy. However this be. the 
yiew method gained ‘credit, and pafled into a Law, 


After this Revolution in Government, our Author. conti- 
nues, we find the firft punifhments extremely moderate, not 
only becaufe they were: directed chiefly to gratify the perfons, 
injured, but becaufe, till authority was fufficiently eftablith- 
ed, great feverities are beyond the ftrength of a beat ature, 
But when authority is firmly rooted in the mindg df the peo- 

€, more rigorous punifhments may be ventured upon. At 

ft, when people are become altogether tame and fubmiffive, 
punifhments being lefs and lefs neceflary, are generally mild, 
and ought always to be fo. ie ae 


To this, he adds another remark, connected with the 
former, that it is not the only or chief view of a wife Legif, 
Jature, to preferve a ftri€t proportion hetween a crime and its 
punifhment. ‘ The purpofes of human punifhtments are, 
* firft, to add weight to thofe which Nature has provided; 
« and next, to enforce municipal regulations intended’ fot the 
© good of Society. Whence,’ he concludes, * that jn regu- 
¢ Eine the punifhment ef crimes, two circumftances. ought 
* to weigh, viz. the immorality of the action, and its. bag 
* tendency, of which the latter appears to be the capital cir- 
¥ cumftance ; for this evident reafon, that the peace of So: 
€ ciety is an object of much greater importance, than the 
* peace, or even life of individuals,” ) 





This do@trine, however, ought furely to be promulged with 
the greateft caution.and referve. It tends greatly to weaken. 
the principles of Virtue, when men are made fenfible, that 
political convenience, and moral goodnefs, are independent 
confiderations, and that the latter is poftponed to, the former, - 
Inftead of eftablifhing this dangerous diftinétion, our Author 
fhould rather have applied himfelf to prove, that confidered im 
@ legiflative view, every at againft the peace of Society, m- 
cludes in it a ftrong degree of moral turpitude. The Mo- — 
rality or Immorality of pur a¢tions, bear refpeck to the Quo 
Animo: but human Laws muft neceflarily prefyme, that eve- 

bad aét, that is, every aét againft the order of Society, 18 

uided by a bad intent, and confequently immoral. Where 
favanrable circumftances appear in behalf of particular delin- 


asters 





a 
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_@rents, to induce a contrary eonclufion, there is in moft fates 


adernier refort, where a power is lodged of: moderating the: 
Law. The Legiflature, however, cannot,provide,againft par- 
ticular contingencies, but is governed by general principles, 
which.lead to.conclude, that,every a¢tion.againf the peace of, 
Society, is directed by an evil inteation:.jand,.thus, ogs;Aue 
thor’s diftin@tion vanifhes. | 


The Writer, as he proceeds, takes occafion to pay great? 
commendation to the Egyptian Laws, which, he: obferves, 
have the following pecultar character, that they effectually an- 
wer their end, with lefs harfhnefs and feyerity, than is found! 
in the Laws of any other nation ancient or modern. Thus,‘ 
fays he, thofe who revealed the fecrets of the army te the efie+' 
my, had theirtongues cutout. ‘Thofe who°coined falfeno- 
ney, or contrived falfe weights, or forged deeds, or razed! 
public records, were condemned to lofe both their hands, - 


We cannot, however, concur with the Author, in yhis ens 
comiums. on thefe Laws.. The mutilations they, dire@ted, at, 


the fame.time that. they punifhed the, delinquent, punithed 


, 


@ ¢s 


the State, by, rendering him.lefs capable of being, feryiceable;, 
A.man without hands, is akind of dead weight.to Society 5 
and it, cannot effectually anfwer.the. end, of punifhment,: ta 


~ difable. the criminal. 


This Traé& concludes with fome: very ingeniouscremarks 
on the privilege of profecuting public crimes ;.-and takes no- 
tice.of various regulations which have fubfifted. in different 
countries, with refpect to the perfons authorized for this pur- 
pofe. Here, however, our Author has fallen into a miftake 
with refpect to the Law of England, where he fays, ‘ No 


.. © Criminal trial, in name of the Crown, can proceed, till 


‘ firft the matter be examined by the Grand Jury of the cqun- 
* try.’ It has probably efcaped the Writer’s notice, or re~ 


5 colle@ion, that, by means of an Jnformation, a criminal triaj 


may proceed, without any previous examination by a Grand 
Jury. But in a work of fuch confpicuous merit, more nue 
merous and confiderable errors might claim indulgence, 


——= 
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The Works of W. Hawkins, M. A. late Poetry Profeffor inthe 
Univerfity of Oxford, and Fellow of Pembroke College.  8va. 
3vols. 15s, Dodfley, &c, 


& kins makes his appearance as a polemical Divine ; a cha- 
acter which, in our pinion, does not fit very eafy on him ; 
Y 4 nor 


Li the firft volume of the publication before us, Mr. Haw- 
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nor does his prowefs in the fields of Controverfy roads him 


~ fo much honour. 


In his firft tra&t, entitled, 4 rational Enquiry into the Specu- 
lative and Praétical’ Opinions of the Obriftian Religion, he attacks 
the Sceptics and Unbelievers all round ; among whom he not 
only includes profeffed Atheifts and Deifts, but the Socinians, 
Arians, Roman- catholics, and, indeed, almoft every fee 
that differ in opinion from himfelf., Unhappily for him, how- 
ever, we find him here engaged in an undertaking: far beyond, 
his ftrength; being frequently bewildered in attempting the 
folution of theological difficulties, on the .principles of hu-, 


man reafon, independent on the Scriptures. On_ this occa. 


fion, alfo, we cannot help expreffing our concern, to: find 
Proteftant Divines fq ready to lay afide their Bible, jin their, 
polemical writings; as if they had no ufe for it, in defence. 
of thofe truths the holy Scriptures were exprefsly given us to 
teach, and which are by them only to be defended. In their 
controverfies, indeed, with Infidels, who deny the authority 
of the Scripture, they may plead a neceffity of having're- 
courfe to mere Philofophy : but in this cafe, we think, Pru- 
dence might diftate. There are certain points which they 
fhould never conteft with fuch men at all. They may as 
well difpute about’ colours with the blind, as with men* who 


who reject the authority of the Scriptures, concerning” fome: 
articles of the Chiiftian Faith. 


In every cafe, hawever, where they pretend to rely folely 
on reafon, they fhoyld remember, they engage the a verfary 
at his own weapons, and fhould be watchful to give him 'no 
caufe of triumph, in the weakne(s of ‘their aroument. ‘We 
fhall give an inftance or two of the Strength of our Author’ $. 


In difproving the theory of the fuppofed Atheifts, who de- 
ny the certainty of our knowlege of ‘the moral attributes-of 
the Deity, he fays;¢ There is really no diftin&tion of na- 
* tural and moral in the Divine Being: for though’the bare 

* idea of power, as fuch, does not neceflarily convey to us, 


* that of juftice,: or eoodnels, yet when applied to God, it : 


© evidently fuppofes the concurrence of both: unlefs we can 
* imagine the divine power to have been exerted in a mecha- 
f nical, or arbitrary manner, which is at once recurring to 
¢ abfolute Atheifm.’—— Granting this, — yet the Theorift 
is already fuppofed to be an Atheift ; and is he likely to 
become lef fo, merely by our Author’s proving him to be 


fuch : 
But 
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But it may be faid, perhaps, that even thisargument.proves... « 
no fuch thing ;. fince his atheiftical antagonift might reply, .,,. 
that merely. to, imagine the divine power exerted in.an arbitrary ° 
manner, is not to deny, that juftice and goodiiels, even'as’ 
we underftand them, may ‘be juftly attributéd'}to the Deity a 
nor is it fo atheiftic as to fuppofe, on the contrary, >that cit is’: 
not exerted, arbitrarily, but is fubjeéted to any tulerof: juftice 
or goodnefs: for furely, might he fay, to imagine the divine : 
power always fpontaneoufly exerted imthe modes of, juftice ‘and 
goodnefs, is to have a much nobler, and fublimer,idea.of the 
Divine Being, than to re Ga ag and’ gotdnefs any ef 
fential qualities in the DrviNe NATORE, ‘according to-which ° 
it is neceffitatéd to act, and‘on account of which Gt cannot ; 
2@ otherwife. ‘This, he might fay, would ’be to firip the” 
Deity of his chief attribute, Free-will, and’ make ‘him a& 
mechanically, indeed. men OTe A 


SI 


Hence, it appears how cautioufly‘our philofophical Divines : 
fhould proceed, in: reafoning on, matters of Theology. 


Our Author might be extremely’ puzzled, alfo, were he 
required to give a philofophical explanation of »what he means ” 
by faying, that * God exifts according to our idea’ of exift-" 
‘ence.’ We might afk him, if he-has-any idea of exiftence’ 
in the abftraét, and how he will exprefs that idea *:> The hu= 
man mind is, doubtlefs, confcious of its own .exiftence ; 
but, however new this piece of information may appear to 
him, he will find, on entering deeply into the matter, that it 
isa confcioufnefs of fomething, of which we have no idea,, 
The mind is confcious of its own exiftence, in and of -itfelf, 
and doubtlefs would be fo whether united to an organized 
body or not; but, without its being united to fuch a body, 
itisevident, it could have no ideas, becaufe all our ideas de- 
pend originally on the organs of perception. All the exift- 
ence of which we have an idea, is confined to time and place ; , 
which the Deity confeffedly is not: fo that, philofophically 
fpeaking, the Deity does not-exift according to our ideas of 
exiftence, altho’ it may be faid to exift as the human mind 
oxifts; but of the nature of this exiftence we have no idea. 


Again, our Author’s proofs of the certainty of a Future 
State, we fear, will little avail him, in contending with Un- 
believers: fince his general affertion may be di{puted, viz., 
that it is a truth as capable of demontftration as any propofi-, 
ton in Euclid, ¢ That the good and evil things of this life 
‘are not always diftributed according to the exaé propor- 
‘ tions of merit and demerit in mankind.’ We, can very : 

| == | | readily : 
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readily: allow the:truth-of our Author’s propofition ; ‘Bue, ay 
he has thought proper to omit its demonftration, we ate 


- tothink it is not capable of being fo-clearly demonftrated ah 


imagines. His being reduced, alfo,.in the very next fen. 
tence, to fuppofe it will be granted him, by' thofe who allow 
that’ all men are not equally. qualified for the divirte favour 
appears to confirm our opinion : for, if it were thus-demon. 
ftrable, why require it to be granted of any’ Body? why not 
attempt to demonftrate it ? | : 


Mr. Hawkins’s formal fuppofition, that the truth of an 
affertion will be granted by. thofe who admit another equiva. 
lent to it, is alfo-curious; as is his manner of folving, one 
Problem, by propofing another. Thus, to prove that all 
men are.not equally qualified for the divine favour, he afks, 
‘If they are, where is the difference between Virtue and 
¢ Vice, between moral Good and Evil: and if they are not, 
‘ .why is not that favour difpenfed with the moft impartial, and 
‘ never-failing, regard to'prior claims and: pretenfions ?* 


Doth our Author think, that by leaving thefe queftions to 
be anfwered by the Reader, he has proved any-thing? Such 
arguments will do well enough with thofe: who would anfwer 
fuch queftions his own way-; and. who, being: already of his 
own opinion, need. no arguments to:confirm:them in it: but 
with others, we fuppofe they will be deemed -inconclifive. 


We have read the long and angry Note,, in which this Au~ 
thor, in the vehemence of his orthodoxy, and zeal for church 
authority, has fo feverely cenfured the Authors of the Month 
ly Review. We fhall, however, on this: occafion, give him 
a proof of our forbearance and moderation, in declining the 
challenge he hath given us. Not that we have any. thing to 
fear, from entering the lifts with fo redoubted a Champion; 


_ but that the deference we pay to our Readers, will not permit 


us’ to enter jnto a tedious fcene of needlefs altercation,,.on 
{ubjles ‘Mready laid before the public, and fubmitted to their 
judgment. ' 

The fecond traé& in this volume, is called; A: Review of 2 
book, entitled, a free and candid Examination of the princi- 
ples advanced in the Right Rev, the Lord Bifhop of Londons 
‘very elegant Sermons, Tately publifhed, and.in his very. inge 
mious Difcourfes on Prophecy. Wherein the cent, 
ceived fyftem, concerning the nature of the Jewifh and Chal- 
tian Difpenfations is particularly confidered : with. occafional 


- Obfervations on fome late Explanations therein, cantained. 


The following paffage, extracted from.the Preface: to 
— | tracts 
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traéty, may ferve to fhew the Author’s defign,.and motive, in 
this performanee, | 


¢ Whether the doétrine of a Future’ State was’commonly 
¢ received among the ancient Jews, js » queftion which of 
¢ late has'beeg much debated; ‘and by no Writer, perhaps, 
« withmareaflurance, and‘a greater air'of triumph, eg 
¢ the Author of the Examination, &&c. before me; at leat, 
¢ if we except the great Pounder of the new Syftem, andthe 
¢ Favourite, 1 had almoft faid Idol, of the Giamnilier. the 
‘ admired Author of the Divine Legation of Mofes.' “How 
¢ ever, whether. my. refolution be owing to a certain: confi- 
¢ dence I have in the advantage of my caufe, or to-my natu- 
‘ ral inclination to oppofe Antonin cine a. perpetual Dic- 
¢ tatorfhip in the Republic. of Letters, I. fhall not. fear en- 
¢ countering the arguments, even. of this very learned. Writer 
§ himfelf, as often as they fhal) fall in my way, in the courfe 
§ of this Review; for I defire my Reader to remember once 
‘ for all, that I mean: not to. concern myfelf with. this Gen- 
* tleman, or any other Author, any farther than he is quoted, 
§ or referred toin the Examination.—It may be proper like- 
¢ wife to {ignify in this place, that I am rather writing againft 
‘ the principles maintained by the Examiner, than in defence 
© of thofe of his Lordthip of London; whom I undertake 
¢ not to yjndicate at all events, and upon every article what- ° 
‘ foeyer, And this declaration muft be my apology as well 
¢ for my leaving this illuftrious Prelate in difficulties upon 
§ fome. few ions, as for my humbly differing from him 
f upon others,—-In. confequence of this, I hope to: make it 
S appear, before I have done with my Author,, that not only 
‘ the doctrine of a.Future State, but even of a Kefurrettion,, 
* was generally belieyed in the early. and fucceeding ages: of 
§ the Jewifh church,’ | 


We fhall not here take upon. us to determine how far our 
Author hath fycceeded, in. the execution of his defign; but 
beg leave to refer thofe-af: our Readers, to: whom the difpute 
oo importance epough.to. merit their attention, to the work 
itfelf, | 


The fecond volume: contains Poems, Letters, and am Effay 
on the Drama. Of the Poems, the firftis the Thimble, an 
heroi-comical , by ScriblerusSecundus. The fubjec of 
this poem is: this. Fannia, the heroine of the piece, who, | 
it feems, is a notable houfe-wife, having pricked her finger ; 
with a needle, Venusy, moved by the: prayers. of -Cynthio, \a 
the yaung Ivady’s loser, applies to Vulcan for, a: fhield; to - 
| Prevent fuch accidents for the. future, Vulcan fets his wits 
to 


4 
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to work, and:fafhions a Fhimble, which Venus bears to Cyn- 
thio, and Cynthio prefents to his miftrefs; who, partly otit 
of love, and pastly gratitude, refolves thereupon to recom. 
penfe his paffion, in the honourable way of marriage. This: 
is the main bufinefs of the poem: inwhich, however, epj- 
fodes are admitted, after the manner of epic Writers, and 
according to the. permiffion .of Ariftotle. ..Of thefe the moft 
remarkable are, a Foot-race, fora Coffee-pot ; a Match at 
Battledor and Shuttlecock, for a Lap-dog, &c. and aGame 
at Blindman’s-buff, for a Snuff-box and ‘weezer cafe. 


There appears, throughout the whole of this performance, 
an endeavour to imitate Mr. Pope’s celebrated Rape of the 
Lock ; to the poetical execution of which excellent poem, 
it is, however, almoft below comparifon. But we need not 
enlarge on this piece, as it was prefented to the public fingly, 
fome years ago. 


Our Author’s tragedy of Henry and Rofamond,. was form-. 
erly printed by itfelf; and, tho’ rejected by the Mana- 
ger, as unfit for the ftage, is, perhaps, much fitter for it, 


than many others which have, fince that time, difgraced the 
theatre. 7 


We have next, the Siege of Aleppo, another rejected tra- 
gedy, and never before printed. We-have perufed it with 
much pleafure, and muft obferve, that the Author hath ac- 
complifhed what he intended, in giving fomething of an orl- 
ginal caft to his principal charaéters: and tho’, perhaps, 
this fomething is what difgufted the Managers, and might not 
pleafe a vulgar injudicious audience, we cannot help thinking 


great injuftice: done to this performance, in its being denied 


theatrical reprefentation. 


The next performance in this mifcellany is, a philofophical 


Effay on Genius; which, tho’ it be, on the whole, poetical 


and fenfible:enough, does not diftinguifh our Author as a 


Mafter: cithes.of Numbers or Philofophy. 


.The following lines, with many others equally unmufical, 
are unpardonable ina Profeflor of Poetry. 


Eafe is beft convoy in our voyage to truth.—- 


Wit may take modes, and Genius operate muchi-— 
And fubtle Geometry fhall lend her line. 








But, perhaps, the aft line, fhould have becn. written, as it 


might be. vulgarly.pronounced, ws 
And fubtle ‘Yormmetry fhall lend herline. > * =” 
A poetical Profeflor, alfo, might be fuppofed-to have an 


ear, and. not to have.made /phere rhime to err, clang to pan,’ 


lay 
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ay to key, fone to fun, and many others as unlike of found, 
which might be pointed out. 


Homer, Pope, and other great Poets, haye. been cele- 
brated for uniting fenfe to found, in many parts of their 
writings. Perhaps none, however, have done it fo compleat- 
ly as our Author, in this line: 


*Tis plain the Mufes fometimes {peak in prefe. 


If there can be any who difpute the truth of this aflertion, 
they may be abundantly convinced of it, by perufing this 
Eflay ; for we prefume there can be no doubt of a Profeflor 
of Poefy being in{fpired by the Mufes. . 


We cannot, however, excufe him for a me unprofaic 
quaintnefs ; which, tho’ authorized by the practice of Dry- 
den and others, we* think extremely ungraceful: this is his 
placing the Verb, at the beginning of a fentence, before the 
Nominative that governs it. Thus, 


Smiles from her orb the placid Queen of Night. 
Hark! hark! the raptur’d Bard has ftruck the lyre, 
Blaxes atoft the true poetic fre. 


Would not one be apt to think, that in the fecond and third 
lines, Bard was the Nominative to the Verb d/azes ; and that 
by ftriking the lyre he blazed aloft, (or blew up into a blaze) 
the true poetic fire? Whereas, we prefume, the meaning is, 
that as he ftruck the lyre, the poetic fire blazed aloft. In 
which cafe, however, with due deference. to our Profeffor, 
there had been more propriety in fuppofing the Bard, inftead 
of ftriking the lyre, to have played on the bag-pipe, or an 
other wind inftrument, by which the blazing fire that ned 
ed, might very well be imagined to have been blown up. 








Some objections might be made, ‘alfo, to our Poet’s image- 

His calling the fun @ gay giant, may be nothing, per- 

haps, but raillery ; but his making the human foul a female, 
or of the feminine Gender at leaft, is a little whimfical. 


His defcription of penfive Metaphyfics, fober reclufe! fit- 
ting and anatomizing entity, is, indeed, extravagant enough 
to be poetical, if extravagance only were @ teft of the fublime. 
His fuppofing alfo, that ™ 

Phyfics, ftill fond new fecrets to defery, 

Aud look thro’ Nature witha piercing eye, 

Hereafter latent caufes may explore, 7 

When all the prefent fyftem.is no mores.) 9 57) 
feems a little'abfurd: for certainly the latent ‘Gaufes PAy- 
Jes is to difcover, are’ merely phyficalcawfes; - which, 


when 
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‘wher the prefer fyftem is no more, will exift as little as thei: 
effects. on ) 


But we fhall ‘not be too fevere oh our Author; Jeft he fhould 
fally imagine we bear him fome ill-will; on the con 
we can even forgive his daring to conteft our critical autho- 
tity, by confefling he difregards our approbation, and infing: 
ating, that we are odd mortiils ’: : 


Procure the fanétion of the learned few :' 
Who kaows what mortals may youf works revieq: 


Tf he is, indeed, fecure of the fanétion he {peaks of; He may 
defpife either our approbation or cenfure; which, in faét; we 
fear ts but thrown away upon him. 


The next and laft poein in this volumeghe calls a Paraphraft 
on the Je Deum, an Ode: ‘The laft lanza of which we &: 
te&t, as afpecimen of his turn for Lyric Poefy: 


He comes? the Godhead comes ; behold ftom far 
He comes triumphant in his cloud wrapt car : 
While twice ten thoufand angels cope the iky, 
‘The harbingers of his dread Majetty ! 
The ftars are drapp’d, the fun diffolves away 
It is—alas! %sis nesther wight nor day: 
The burning bafis of Mgss1an’s throne, 
Spontaneous fplendour beams, a glory of it’s own! 

Look, look, the fatal covers part, 

The book is open; melt my heart: 

Whither, ah! whither fhall 1 free 

In this my foul’s extremity ? 

Ah! whither but to thee? 

My King. my God, my Hope, my Stay; 

O fave ore this ail-dreadful day, 

And let mankind, and angels fee, 
That blefied is tae man who puts his truft m thee. 


‘Then follows the Effay of-the ancient and mhodern Drama; 


in which our Author; ‘with much zeal, contends for the fupe- 


riority of the modern; «in oppofition to Mr. Mafor, arid . , 
others, who prefer the ancient. On this fubje&; we muft 


’ i 


do Mr. Hawkins the juftice to fay, that we think he has tak 
the right fide of the queftion; and that many of his critical 
animadverfions dre juft and ingenious. 


‘ Ican by no mieans,’ fays he, * agree with Mr. Mafon; 


* that “ if we had a tragedy of Shakefpear’s formed on the 


s¢ Greek model, we-thould find in it more frequent, if not 


<¢ mobler inftances of the:high poetical capacity, than in'dit¥ 
« ingle campeon be hasiciess.” © This Aber thinks 


“ we 
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« we have a proof of this in thofe parts of his Hiftorical 
« Plays, which are called Chorus’s, and written in the com- 
« mon Dialogue Metre.” ‘ Our * imagination (continues 
he) “* will eafily conceive, how fine-an Ode the iption ' 
« of the Night, preceding the battle of Agincourt, would 
« have made in his hands; and what additional grace it 
« would receive from that form of compofition.” « Let us 
‘turn to the defcription as it now ftands ‘in Shakefpear. 


From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The ham of either army Rilly founds ; 

That the fixt centinels almoft receive 

The fecret whifpers of each others watch. 

Fire anfwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other’s umber’d face. 

Steed threatens Steed in high and boaftful neighs, 
Piercing the Night’s dull ear; and from the tents, 
The Armourers accomplifhing the Knights, 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll. 


‘This noble defcription is full of imagery drawn from 
‘ fenfible objeéts, as indeed are moft of thofe we meet with 
‘in this incomparable Author; (witnefs, for inftance, the 
‘ Defcription of Dover Cliff, of Hamlet’s Madnefi, of Bru- 
‘ tus’s Diforder, &c. &c.) It is confequently of the moft 
‘ affecting nature, and in a manner potfeffes the Hearer or 
‘ the Reader with the fame kind of terrour which the braveft 
‘ probably feel upon the crifis of a decifive battle. And, by 
‘the by, of the fame paffionate and affeGting (i. e. Drama- 
‘tic) Nature, are the poetical parts of our beft Tragedies in 
‘general. Now I cannot conceive that the feveral circum- 
‘ftances of this defcription could receive additional force 
‘ from the form of an Ode, notwithftanding the acknowledged 
‘power of Mufic; and much lefs that fuch a defcription 
‘would appear to advantage in an Ode of Mr. Mafon’s. 
‘ Inftead of what we fee, bear, and feel in the ftriking par- 
‘ticulars of the before-mentioned Defcription, Mr. Mafon 
Nera — and amaze us with an allegorical ma- 
chine o ad 


Horror riding on the Brow of Night, 


* or, 
From ‘ther black Pinions fhedding deadly Dews, 
wilt is certain, whatever might be the beauties of | 
uch an Ode as this, it would at beft be'a onate one, 
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© and fo far infinitely lefs theattical, than the foregoins De. 


this fubje&t, .we fhall here only add, inthe worderdf on 
Author, that with refpe&.,to the main point inithed; 
viz. * whether the plan of the ancient or the modern Dram 
© be preferable, ‘ if prejudices on both fides were remoye 
« it would probably appear that the victory is rather to’be qi. 
© vided thar determined.’ it , 


The Letters which follow the Effay, and conclude the 
volume, are on critical fubjects, and more particularly relate 
to the beauties and defects of Homer and Virgil, and thei: 
feveral Tranflators. | 


The third volume contains a courfe of Poetical LeGures, 
in Latin, read in the Univerfity of Oxford. 


In thefe, asin every part of our Author’s writings, where 
in Shakefpear ‘is mentioned, we find him a paffionate” admirer 


of that great Poet; whom he attempts to juftify in Mis breach 


“of the dramatic Unities ; for which he hasbeen univérfaly 


cenfured ;. and, tho’ indulgently pardoned by_ his ‘county. 
men, fevercly condemned by foreigners. But, fays Mr. Haw- 
kins, it isto be prefumed, that the great name of ‘Shakelpea 
fcorns to be prote€ted by the complaifance of his countrymen; 
and that the liberties he has taken, are véry far fromy bei 
indefenfible. "We agree with this Author, that in fo 
them he may; ‘but’ not in all. “So far asthe rules"of the 
Drama dépend merély upon the pf dixit of Ariftotlé;’ or the 
practice of the antients, he may be defenfible in the breach of 
them: but in fo far as they ‘are fupported by Nature and 
good Senfe, Shakefpear may be excufed, but can “ever be 
defenfible, in neglecting them. | Pe 


. Setting. afide the Author’s profefled. purpofe, .in.the.j if 






" eation of Shakefpear, we. find very little elfe new. or,fisiki 


in his Legturess. ‘There are, indeed, a number of. beautiful 
paflages, tranflated from. our heft. dramatic Writers, igto Le 
tin; but, tho’ we have perufed them all, with a.déhga 
felect fome one for the entertainment of our claffic 
we do not find any of fingular merit enough to 
quotation. 


“We fhall here, therefore, bid adieu to-our Awtiét; 
whofe talents and capacity, if we are to judge by thelfe Mi 





- — 


~-celfanies, we conclude him to be,-on the whey eft 


man, a tolerable Writer, anda better Critic; 
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cient as a Logician or Philofopher. We are forry, alfo, we 
cannot, with a fafe confcience, confer on him the lafting 
fame he covets, as a Bard; but muft ftill leave him, as he 
himfelf emphatically expreffes it, 


To pant with Longings for a Poet’s Name. 


Much fearing, however, that, asa poetical geriius is the gift 
of Nature, not of Art, thofe Longings, however fervent, 


will never be fatisfied. 
KR-n-k 


The Tablet of Cebes, or a Pidiure of Human Life. A Poem; 
copied from the Greek of Cebes the Theban. By aGentleman 
of Oxford. 4to, 6d. Printed at Oxford, and fold by 
Rivington and Co. London. 





ancient and excellent moral Allegory, in our * account 
of a former verfion of it, fince reprinted in Dodfley’s Mifcel- 
lanies, and afcribed to Mr. Thomas Scott, we have the 
lefs to fay on the prefent article. Whether the Author of 
this verfion, by calling it copied, would infinuate its being a 
ftriéter one than the former ; or whether he imagined there © 
was more propriety in the expreffion of copyimg a Tablet or 
Picture, than in that of tranjflating it, we cannot fay. We 
find, however, he has verfified the original into full two hun- 
dred lines lefs than Mr. Scott, whofe verfion was much neare: 
the extent of Cebes’ Profe, as well as the extent of Prote 
and Poetry can be compared. We obferve too, the Copier 
choofes to propofe the Queries to the Interpreter of the Tab- 
let by one only, always ufing the fingular number; while 
the Tranflator very generally fuppofes feveral Querifts, (as 
he moft commonly ufes the plural number) tho’ {peaking by 
one, as it were delegated from the whole, In the original, 
the fingular and plural numbers are ufed indifferently, by the 
Querift, who fays either syw or musis ; the fage alfo fome- 
times ufing the Ae me and fomietimes the plural Number, 
in explaining the Tablet to his auditors : who were undoubt- 
edly defigned by Cebes to be more than one, as is evident 
throughout the courfe of the original. This pace in the 
Addrefs, indeed, no ways affects the eflence or tendency of 
the moral ; but were we to expect a ftricter conformity than 
ufual, in a transfufion of this kind, it muft be rather in a 
profeit Copy than a Verfion. 


* See Review, vol. X71. 
Rey. O&. 1759. Z Having 


: S we have given a plan, or rather a full analyfis, of this 
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Having attempted to characterize the former Tranflation 
to which we have already referred, we, find ourfelves Ba 
much embarrafled to fay any thing more particular of the 
prefent one, than that it feems, upon the whole, to be very 
decent and intelligible. ‘This is one of the moft invidious 
and difagreeable circumftances of our engagements to the Pub- 
lic; as it feems next to an impoflibility to. be juft. to two: ind: 
genious Tranflators of the fame piece, and to make our judg- 
ment acceptable toboth. It being highly probable, this ano- 
nymous — of Oxford has read and confidered Mr, 
Scott’s ‘Tranflation, he muft undoubtedly have intended to 
prefent the public with one that is preferable. As it is pofi- 
ble Mr. Scott may not be convinced he has effeéted this; and 
we do not affume to be the ultimate Arbitrators in the cafe ; we 
fhall prefent a fpecimen or two, from the prefent verfion or 
copy, exactly of the fame parts which we cited from Mr, 
Scott’s, (then anonymous) whence our Readers may ‘com- 
pare them from our general reference, and determine accord- 
ing to their own tafte or judgment. Should any very clofe; 
fimilarity of expreffion occur in their transfufion of the fame 
paflage of the original, it will be obvious the Tranflator 
could not imbibe it from the Copier; tho’, perhaps, their 
coincidence may be accidental.—The fenfual pleafures, and 
their confequences, are thus pourtrayed by the prefent Tran- 
flator, beginning at v. 155. | 


Here Luft her eyes in liquid glances rolls, 

Here fluth’d Jn‘enp’rance quaffs her countlefs bowls;.. ., 
Ter heaps of gold infatiate 4*rice thews, a 

And broods o’er treafures which fhe dares not ufe. 

Here Flatr’ry maik'd in Truth’s fair feeming veil, Lon! 

Infinuates flily her bewitching tale. 


By them fedue’d to Plea/ure’s painted bow’rs, A ] 


‘He roves at large, and crops the fhort-liv’d flow’rs, 
Runs blindly on, by whim or paffion led, 


Or idly fleeps on Sloth’s inglorious bed ; — 
Jn vain purfuit: his waking hours employs, AW 
And: feafts at night on vilionary joys. toryarr9 M0 
But when abath’d at Reafon’s rifing hight, etotu buts 


The fhadowy phantoms vanith from-hjs fight: ~site qeulia 
Alarm’d, afham’d, he mourns his haple(s fare, ‘ey HO 
"Too foon deluded, and convinc’d tog late. ernie! 
Sweet Mufic fooths his ravifh’d car no more, + ‘elaset 
Now, big with ftorms, the hollow tempetts roar, “Ad 
Diffolv'd in air, the-pleafing land{cape dies, 

Thick clonds defcend; and grizly {pedtres rife : MarR 
From the dark manfions of her loathfome cell, | 2°) 255308" 


Where wrapt in night her fad attendants dwell, oat 
4, » Seatke ~ 
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Stalks low-pac’d Punijbment with brow fevere, 
Conftious he flies, and ftarts to find her near; 


She ftill purfues him with her vengeful rod, 
And drags him trembling to her dark abode. 


The Virtues are thus delineated with their Symbols, in 
the prefent performance: V. 269: 


See white-rob’d Chafity withfilver zone, 
And healthful Temp’runce, by her bridle known; 
See blufhing Mode/y with filken veil, 

And 7xffice poifing her ifnpartial fcale : 
‘Here Liderty her glorious ftandard bears, 
And Fortitude her batter’d helmet wears : 
Here Literahty thofe pifts fupplies, 

Which Fortune oft to modeft Worth denies : 
Here hatid in hand with Eguity appears, 
Indulgent Mercy bath’d in tender tears. 


To thefe correfpond the paflages cited from Mr. Scott : 
Review, vol: XI. p. 503, 504, and 506: 
Ke 
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La Foibleffe du feu précipité du Canon, et du Mofquet, demoh- 
trée, par les Faits; par M. Knoch, Lieutenant du premier 
Regiment d’Orange-Naffau: 8vo. Frankfort, 17§9. .Or, 


The Infufficiency of Fire-arms, for Attatk or Defente, de- 
monftrated from Faéts, &c. 


I* the prefent circutnftances of general War, it may be 
Ai reafonably expeéted the -Military Art will receive many 
improvements, that are the immediate refult of experience. 
While this deftruétive art continues, dlfo, to be a neeeflary 
one, every fuch improvement will be confidered as important 
and ufeful; while, at the fame time, asety plaufible or pro- 
mifing attempt to this end, will lay juft claim to the atten- 
tion of the public. The fenfible Author of this little per- 
formance, erideayours to demonftrate; from experience, the 
truth of what has, indeed; been. before, fuggefted by many, 
viz; That Fire-arms are not fo deftruétive, or fo ufeful, ei- 
ther in Field-fights, or in Sieges, as was formerly imagined : 
and that the Bayonets.now in ufe; are lefs ferviceable than 
the Pikes, whicty have been laid afide fice the invention of 
Gunpowder. ) 
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“As many of his f bis pblorvetings on, this fubject, fcem to be 
confirmed by well as'to be featonable enou 
eels, we dha extra fome of the moft material, for for 
a information’ or entertainment of our ‘Readers. 


~ ei Fever, fince the invention of Fise-arms, it has been aiprin- 
cipal branch of ftudy, in the Art-military,: to improve on the 
defign, and increafe the effects of thofe deftructive engines, 
‘The methods, however,‘ which have hitherto been taken>to 
et ffect this. purpofe, have, according to our Author, failed of 
uccefs. Each nation, fays he, hath eagerly endeavoured to 
furpafs the other in quicknefs of firing; from whence, are 
derived ‘the feveral methods of firing by divifions, platoons, 
by rank and file, from the right to the left, &c. But the 
fuppofed utility of all’ thefe various maneeuvres. will, ina 
great degree, vanifly; if we examine into their effects, by 
comparing the ftinbes of the killed and wounded, in any 
pone f with'the number of the combatants, and the fréquen- 
¢} St. their firings: .fince, from a number of examples, it 
“might hence be proved, that out of, cighty bullets frred, ‘there 
is Nataove one that docs execution. , As-an inftance of this, 
nit iS ob rved, that at the battle of Fontenoy, the Frenchiad 
bout fix, thoufand killed and wounded. Now, om the fide 
of the Alli s, there. were, not, in the whole, more thandhir- 
“tVr fix thou and men : dedu@ing from this number thatoof 
‘the. Dutch troops, and the cavalry, which did not engage, 
ipers were but twenty thoufand combatants. »dit is:known, 
siete away all their, cartridges,, to the number, perhaps, 
irty-fix each man; but.we will fuppofe each manifired 
‘no, more than twenty ;, ere. were four hundred thoufand hot 
“difcharged. And if, at the fame time, we fuppofe, thatonly 
five hundred men fuftered, from the artillery, it is plain, here 
«Were feventy-thre¢ fhot to one perfon killed .or woundedunlf 
we confider befides,,.how ,many.might), fuffer,ifrom + the: aor 
nety, the difproportion ; will alfo,be gonfiderably ingreafeds: 


Aimore'recent ‘exaniple was “forded in ‘the ‘Affair of eg 
near Wezel, where General Imhoff “attackéd thé’ fi 
The batter confitted dF five thoufand men; who fired, at'les 
fix times apiece, difcharging, in conifequence, thirty, tHou- 
fand fhot'; and yet the killed and wounded of the Hanove- 
rians amounted to no’ more than’ three ‘Hundred, jnelading 
thofe who fuffered by the, bayonet andartillery. .T hig’ was 
in the proportion of a hundred fhot to one man. 


Thus, at a. medium, :taken from: any number of tate tit 
tles, it will be found, that not more than one man has beem 
killed or wounded by ‘eighty fhot difcharged. : 


“hs 
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Ac tie bate of Sanderiulen 9 Helian zeyiament ont 
left wing referved their fire, sill a. regimentipf Fro ich jadvan- 
ced within’ thirty paces of their line; . when the former, gawe 
a general volley, by which, in all appearance, eight hundred 
mufkets) were difcharged full in-the faces'of thé Jatten’ ‘But 
notwithftanding: the: Frenchy were! {o' near, théy ‘fufferéd’ very 
little. If then, the effect of the mufquetry, ‘at thirty’ paces, 
be fo-inconfiderable, what muft it be 2t?a hundred~and fifty, 
or two hundred paces, the diftance at’ which they ufually be- 
gin to fire ? hI bul ae i929 


iy OT? Zl 


Indeed, if the fire of the mufquetry, were fo terrible, is 
effect, as it threatens, in appearance, two armies of, equal 
numbers, and equally expert at firing, muft, in,a; manner, 
totally deftroy each other in a few rounds... As it, isy;in fact, 
however, after twenty or thirty fhot are exchanged.,on,,beth 
fides, there is hardly any fenfible decreafe of numbers. . 


There is, notwithftanding, but fittle reafon for’ furprize, 
at this apparently-wonderful difproportion between ‘the caule 
acid effect, if we examine into the matter. ' In the firft'place, 
_the’barrels of the common’ mufkets are too fhort, to take aim 
with, or to carry a bullet far in a ftrait line. The charge, 
alfo, not being proportioned to the length of the barrel, the 
force of the fhot is'much lefs than it ought to be.” Both thefe 
circumftances together contribute to render the’ effect shri 

, Tous and uncertain, . Yet, were it otherwife ‘as to thefé’ de- 
feéts, who ever faw foldiers take aim’? they are not inftruét-. 
edin it; and, indeed, confidering the ordinary way in which 

‘they attack, it would be labour loft to teach them any thing 
about it. . The-men are, in’ general, fo much crowded, that 
they cannot help joftling and hindéring' cach other.” ‘The 
mufket is alfo too heavy for a foldier to hold, prefented, with 
theobject in view, 'till the word of ‘command be given: and, 
if that be given too-haftily, it isa great chance uf many will 
haye taken, aim,at, all. ; Phere isan. inconvenience ;alfo, in 
the form of the but-end of the mufket,..which is, too/ftraitrto 
admit of the foldier’s, conveniently taking aim., Add -to jal 
this, that, in a warm engagement, few of, the men are.capa- 
ble of aGting with fufficient deliberation; and, at;@lofe::fir- 
ing, they frequently cannot fee the enemy for fmake. »«s: 


a 


“All thefe circudftances ‘confidered, it becomes rather an 
objet of furprize, that fo many are killed and wounded by 
the mufquetry, as, andeeds there are,: than that there fhould 
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In refpe& to the defence of fortified places, the diftance 
at dng the befieged ufually fire, being confiderable, thedif- 
charge of the mufquetry is here of ftill lefs ufe than in the 
field. It is alfo impoflible to take all the advantages of the 
difpofition of the works, to keep firing from feveral parts on 
the enemy, without running the rifk of killing, with random 
fhot, as many of the befieged as the befiegers. 


At the fame time that the mufket is of fo little ufe, it is 
highly inconvenient and burthenfome to the foldier, who is 
alio loaded with an ufelefs weight of ammunition ; feventy- 
nine parts of which, out of “eighty, are entirely thrown 
away. 


The Pruffians have certainly brought quick firing to a 
greater degree of perfection than the troops of any other na- 
tion in the univerfe: but, if we may judge by their prac- 
tice, they do not think it fo very terrible in effect, or rely on 
it much in the time of action. At the battle ‘of Prague, 
they not only made light of fuftaining the fire of the Auftri-. 
ans, but even neglected to take the advantage of their own, 
tho’ fo greatly fuperior; rufhing at once upon the enem 
with their bayonets, as the moft “decifive method of fighting. 


The fundamental principles on which the ufe of fire-arms 
fhould reft, are doubtlefs the right direction and fufficient 
force of the fhot. Without having a nice regard to thefe, 
quicknefs of firing is of no account ; as it is better to fire, 
in any given time, two bullets whofe execution is certain, 
than double, or treble, the number whofe effeéts are fo pre- 
carious as aboye mentioned. It was, therefore, previoufl 
neceflary, to find out a method whereby to render the mut 
ket fhot certain, and of fufficient force to do execution, be- 
fore fo much trouble had been taken about quick firing :: for 
if the uncertainty of the effect increafes with the expedition, 
as it naturally muft be fuppofed to do, all the arts of quick 


firing ferve only te fatigue the foldiery, and throw away gun+ 


powder and fhot, to no better purpoie than to make musk 
nove and a great {moke. 


Our Author objects alfo, to the ufe of the mortar, in 


throwing bombs; prefering the Catapult of the antients, 48. 


more fure of the mark, of much eafier carriage, and in many 
other refpeéts more ferviceable. 


As to the Bayonet and Pike, Mr. Knoch obferves, that 
the latter growing out of ufe, on the introdudtion of fire- 
arms, the infantry were at a lofs for a weapon of defence, 


yl ey were fupplicd with te former. ‘The bayonet, how- 
"every 
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ever, i8 fo far, at this time of day, “from being confidéted-as 
afimple weapon of defence, that it is become one ‘of the ‘ttoft 
offenfive, and, indeed. the moft décifive’ of its kind? fe “is, 
neverthelefs, very deficient, both in polit of length and 
firencth: being eafily bent or broken. “It affords alfo,° too 
much hold, fo that it may, without much difficulty, beturn- 
ed afide; and, with a little addrefs,; wrefted off the niufket. 
But the principal defect of the bayonet is, its want.of length ; 
it being too fhort either effe&tually to refilt the. onfct: of sca- 
valry, to break the foot, or defend an intrenchment...), ‘Phere 
are few examples, indeed, of the horfe having routed.a body 
of infantry, defending itfelf with the bayonet: but the_rea- 
fon is, rather becaufe it is fo feldom attempted, than that it is 
in itfelf impracticable. In the laft war againft the Turks, 
the Auftrians frequently faw their infantry broke, and’ rout- 
ed by the T’urkifh horfe, and that even when their front was 
covered with Chevaux-d--Frize. 


That the bayonet is too fhort to refift the cavalry is plain, 
if we reflect, that while the mufqueteer pufhes it.againft the 
breaft of the herfe, he is himfelf within reach of the horfe- 
man’s broad fword: and, if neglecting the horfe, -he aime-at 
the rider, the horfe pufhes forward, and throws him down, 
to be trampled under foot. 


On this account, the King of Pruffia, in the prefent war, 
has ordered the infantry in the firft rank, to be furnifhed with 
bayonets longer than ordinary. 


This defeé& in the bayonet renders it more particularly dif- 
ferviceable in the defence of intrenchments, or the parts of a 
fortification, which the enemy are about to fcale ; m which 
cafe, the befieged are under an almoft indifpenfible neceffity of 
having longer arms, in order to reach the enemy before’ they 
can make ufe of theirs, by gaining firm footing, and forming 
themfelves on the top of the works. For no fooner is this 
the cafe, than the attacked will have evidently the difadvant- 
age. Whereas, on the contrary, were the latter furnifhed 
with Pikes, of acompetent length, they might take thé ene- 
my at a difadvantage, and effectually prevent them from 
forming themfelves into a body fufficient to carry their point 
againft even a {mall body of the attacked, thus armed, and 
refolute in their defence. For thefe reafons, Montecuculi, 
Folard, and others, who have written of the art of war, 
have recommended the ufe of the pike. 


Having thus expatiated on the defects of the arms in pre- 
fent ufe, our Author propofes, by making fome alterations in 
L 4 the 
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the 3 ket and. bayonet, to render both of them:more ifere> 
viceable 5, and, at the, fame time,. by the re~eftablifhment of. 
a certain number of pike-men, to prevent a great deftruction 
of men, and watte of powder,. The mufket, he fays, thould 
bet ee beet and a half long, and the bayonet three: both 
being made as light as poffible, confiftent with their due 
ftréngth° "Soldiers alfo ‘fhould learn to fire at a mark, and 
take‘alin, in the time of action. 


As.to the difpofition of the pike-men, and method of firs 
ing,.our Author’s fcheme is fingular. He propofes, that the 
frit rank fhould be.furnifhed only with pikes and° targets ; 
the .pikes:to be from fourteen to fixteen feet long; and the 
targets, four feet by: eighteen inches ; ‘which, he fays, tho? : 
mufket-proof, might be made fufficiently light and portable’; 
that the fecond rankionly fhould fire at the enemy, at any 
eonliderable diftance, and the third join their fire when the» 
lines approached within eighty paces. 


‘Thefe, with fome other regulations being made, Mr, 
Knioch: is’of opinion, that battles and ‘fieges, in, general, 
wonld'be‘lefs expenfive, ‘feldom fo bloody; and, on ‘the. 
whole; much fooner determined, by thé defeat of one party 
or the other, than at prefent. | 


Bigarrures. Philofephiques.. Ot, Philofophical. Rhapfodies ¢> 
| continued from page.251; and concluded. lqetis 


By our Author’s Voyage to Limbo, we are to underftand, 
an‘imaginary journey taken to a kind of fubterraneous Ely+ 
fium,' ‘where the fouls of thofe whofe errors, in this life have 
proceeded from ignorafice, and therefore deferve ncither-re- 
ward'nor punijhment, are appointed to take up their re- 
fidence, ) <A 


By what means our Voyager arrived at this nether world . 
of ‘innocents, is not material ;' it is fuffitient, that at the én- 
trance of it, he was'accofted by 2 verérable ‘61d man, who | 
faluted him ina friendly manner, offéfed to be his guide, and 
jnformed him of the'nature of the plact} and its inhabitants 5 


affuring him, at the fame time, it was extremely populous; 


and that'the prefent age afforded a furprizing number of new 
comers, - sat | | 


Our Traveller was fontewhat furprized at the latter part of 
this information, fince he was conicious ‘that knowlege ow29" 
never fo generally cultivated, in the upper world, as»in: the 
relent enlightned ages. in, which, ,.almoft every man you! 
meet is a Philofopher. He was, if pofgble, however, much 
more 
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more fo, when ‘he underftood, ° that «fuich (a“vaft numbey of 


ignorants came all from Europe; ‘where the'fciences are,” a 
manner, ‘concentrated’;:- while, from ‘the ‘extenfive coulitries 
of the Eaft, where featce a pretender toftience'is to be found, 

there hardly arrived a fingle foul in a wholé century. | Be 4 


He could not devife the reafon of this phcenomenonj;.tal ° 
his new guide gave him to underftand, it was. exeemnely plain 
and fimple ; that part of the world, where the fins o igno- 
rance are chiefly committed, being,’ fays ‘he, neceflarily ‘that 
where the {ciences are moft cultivated.:: The eflential truths 
of Religion and Morality, continues he, aré as“obvidtis ‘td 
the lilliterate as the’ learned ; the only difference ‘betwéen 
them: being, that the former fee the truth, and embrace ‘it; 
without any further enquiry ; whereas’ the. latter‘’are ever 
profoundly. diving for unattainable demonftrations : the con- 
fequence of which is, they generally confound themfelvés in 
the attempt, and never afterwards fee'the truth at all.’ Hence 
few of the vulgar err through ignorance, forthe truth’ is 
clear enough to them, while the blaze of {cience fo dazzles 
the eyes of the learned, that they might as well be.totally)in 
the dark: and thefe are the real ignorants, whofe blindnefs 
brings them hither, 7 


You muft know, fays Theotime, (for that was the name 
of our ‘Hraveller’s friendly guide) that lam, miyfelf, “an ex- 
ample of what I tellbyou, I lived in the decline of the Ro- 
man Republic, inhabiting a little houfe on the banks of the 
Tiber, far from Rome, from the great, and from the learn- 
ed, “I cultivated a little fpot, my ,paternal eftate, pofleffing | 
myfelf in tranquillity, regarding , Virtue as. a pofitive good, 
and firmly believing Providence would, foonerordater, make 
avery great diftinétion between the virtuous and the viciouss 


A Philofopher of the times lighted on, my folitary habita- 
tion, learned my fentiments, and, taking pity on my fimpli- 
city and ignorance,; condefcended to faltaten my benighted 
underftanding,, with the. moon-fhine ‘of. philofophy,. |.He. 
taught me, that. Matter and Chance. had,. in . conjunction, 
Created the univerfe ; that the human. foul. was.a fine thread;, 
a delicate piece of net-wark, torn to pieces in death, after 
which there was no remembrance, no ftate of rewards and 
punifhments ; that pain was the anly evil, and pleafure the 
only good. As I could not demonftrate the fallacy of thefe 
refined notions, Edid not reject them ; but, as they failed to 
Convince me, I ftill aa my old ones: fo'that, between 
beth, d-entertained {ugha medley of irreconciléable opinions, 
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that I could never after boaft of any fettled principles > yg 
lived a Sceptic, and died in uncertainty. | 


Theotime enquires next, of our Voyager concerning the 
philofophy in vogue, at prefent, in the upper world: in an- 
{wer to which queftion, occafion is taken to rally the hypo- 
thefis of certain modern Phifiologifts, refpecting the organi- 
calelements of bodies. You know, fays the Traveller, how 
long and horribly puzzled our world-makers, who would at- 
tribute every thing to material caufes, have been, to account 
for the formation of men and animals. At length, however, 
and that very lately, the whole myftery is come out, in the 
difcovery of the primary Animalcule, from which every kind 
of-animals are generated. It is difcovered, that Nature, 
teeming one day in the vigour of youth, produced the firt 
animal, a fhapelefs, clumfy, microfcopical object. This, 
by the natural tendency of original propagation to vary, and 
perfect the fpecies, presheieed others better organized. Phete 
again, produced others more perfect than themfelves ; till, 
at laft, appeared the moft compleat fpecies of animals, thé 
human kind; beyond whofe perfection it is impoffible for the 
work of genération to proceed. On the contrary, Nature 
being arrived at this ultimate point of perfe&tion, thé whole 
animal race are degenerating; men into beafts, beafts into 
infects, infects into the primary Animalcule, and fo forth, 
How long it will be before they will arrive at this ftate, from 
which they will, doubtlefs, fet forward again, is not, as yet, 
quite determined. 


Our Voyager’s pleafantry on.this head being exhaufted, his 

ide proceeds to inform him further of the ftate of Limbo. 

e fhews him the extenfive plains of Natural Philofophy, 
the diftri& of Morality, and the quarter of the Metaphyfici- 
ans ; his defcriptions of which are equally entertaining and 
ingenious. 


Our vifionary Traveller vifits them all in their turns 3: and 


rélates his feveral adventures in this world of Philofopheré* 


the Author’s chief view in this relation, being to ridicule the 
{évera] phyfical fyftems of Des Cartes, Newton, Mauperttis, 
and others. Nor does he neglect the Moralifts, and Meta+ 
phyficians. 


The following is part of a Dialogue on Happinefs, faid to 
have pafled among the Moralifts, between Ariftippus and 
Thales the Milefian. 


Artst. But were you to live again among the inhabitants 


of the upper world, fhould you not be pleafed to be the 7s 
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fer of your own fortune? Should not you with to make 
choice of fome particular ftation, in which you would-be 
happier than in any other ? 


Tua. Not at all, Ican aflure you: ford am well)con- 
yinced, that with refpeét to Happinefs, all ranks and condi- 
tions of men are equal. The lot of Chance, the very firtt 
that prefented itfelf; would be my choice. 


Arist. Strange! Ican, indeed, very well conceive why 
you would not attempt to feek Happinefs, in the troublefome 
pofleffion of riches and power: but why ge fhould delibe- 
rately chufe to plunge yourfelf into the diitrefs of the lower 
part of mankind, I cannot account for. “There is certainly 
a medium between both, which appears to me the moft eli- 
gible ; that aurea mediocritas fo celebrated by the Connoif- 
fieurs in Happinefs. | : é 


Tua. For this reafon, i do not defire to be a King, and 
juft as little to be a Peafant;. at the fame time, alfo, I am 
juft as indifferent about your golden mediocrity. I would be 
Peafant or King, the High-prieft of Jupiter, or the Porter at 
the gate of his temple, juft as it fhould happen. It would, 
I fay, be altogether the fame to me. 


Arist. But, after all, it muft be granted, that you fhould 
prefer, tho’ miftakenly, fome one ftate to another; or you 
will have nothing further to defire. 


Tua. There is no one ftate preferable to another. And, 
tho’ there fhould be perfons who defire nothing, it is not be- 
caufe nothing is wanting to their ftation, but, becaufe the 
know ‘how to do without thofe things they cannot*eafily ob- 
tain, The world is like afair, where the generality of peo- 
ple walk about, eye every thing, and cry what a number of 
thingsis here that we want! Socrates, in the fame circum- 
tances, was ef a different way of thinking: what a number 
of things are here, faid he, that I do not require! . It muft 
not,,however, be thence concluded, that Socrates was in 
want.of nothing: but, that he could, very eafily, do with- 
out what was not in his power to have; whereas other men 
cannot put up with the lofs, or abfence, of {uch things, with- 
out reluctance and chagrin. 


others, 


Tua. Not at all; if you examine carefully the different 
fates and conditions of life, you will find they are, in this 
. | refpect, 
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re{pect, all equal. . There. are different: objects \of / defire, 
adapted to thofe different ftates; nor is the Monarch himfelf 
exempted from many, which are infeparable from the throne, 


AxtsT. All men are then equally happy, or unhappy ! 


Tua, Ido not affirm that. I only affert, that one: fta- 
tion, is as happy as another; and that it would be to no pur- 
pofe to place a man in this or that condition of life, in order 
t make him happy. In our entrance into life, we carry along 
with us the feeds of our future happinefs or. mifery,: which 
{pring up, and flourifh, in whatever fituation we are placed? 
If you had been a Pompey, . you would have fuftained-a war, 
which fhould decide your own fortune, and that of the uni- 
verfe, at the fametime. You would have loft a battle, ‘and 
taken refuge with a friend, who would have had you aflafii- 
nated. Had you been a Socrates, you would have been an 
indigent Grammarian, have married the devil of a wife, have 
broached a metaphyfical truth, and been put to death for it, 
Had ‘you been a prodigal, the moft f{plendid patrimon 
would have béen wafted in a fhort time. An Occonomitt, 

ou°would have lived at your eafe on a very moderate one. 


here are the rich, ‘who have no more than an hundred 


pounds a year, and the poor, who have'ten thoufand. Tf a 
man is ambitious, and is a peafant, he naturally wifhes to be 
a Magiftrate ; if a Magiftrate, to be a Princes if!a Prince, 
to be ftill greater than other Princes; and if. fuperior to-fome, 
to be fuperior to all. ‘Thus an ambitious man gets nothing 
by being a Sovereign ; his defires increafing with his promo- 
tion; and without ambition, it is exaétly. the; fame to ihint, 
whether he be a King or a petty Jutftice, a) Princé or aPea- 
fant. ye¢p101 


-:Our Author quaintly ftiles the chapter containing the above 
Dialogue, Propas. By which, we fuppofe, he mearis t6 infi- 
nuate, that it is all mere talk. But, if, this were a 
meaning, it had been better, perhaps,).that he hadconfiddred 
this fubject in,a different manner: at. leait he rights Nave 
douie ag well to have Jeft the reader a little lefs in theidathes a 
to the coincidence of his own fentiments with.thofeof his:dn* 
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ot Well,’ fayshe; “did 1 prophecy right?” At the’ tithe T 
‘ = an ' : Sia? 
< was upon eatth wiankind began to'thitik?” they did’ ndt think 
s deep enough, however, to compréhend;' an embraces’ the 
‘truths I pointed out. But 1 thoyght 1, faw very plainly, 
‘ they would do fo before it was long. How is it? Bath 
‘ knowlege banifhed their prejudices ?* What do they think 
‘ at this time of day, of ‘Thomas Campanella ?? —* What 
‘ they always did,’ anfwered otr Voyager,’ * and what they 
‘ probably always will, of 2 man who attributed thought to 
¢ ftocks and ftones ; and fuppofed a lump of iron to reafon 
‘with a piece of fteel that filed it. Do you think‘ theword 
* is more difpofed now than formerly, to believe, that the 
‘ earth, planets, and ftars, are fo many animals? “and that 
‘ the univerfe itfelf is only a larger ofie, containing the reft 
* im its belly ?” | 


‘ You are pleafed to rally,’ returned Campanella 5 $obut, 
philofophically fpeaking, my arguments. are all reducedoto 
‘this; that it is actually certain; that Matter is pofleffdd of 
* a capacity of thinking. Iam fure, & have been-told;| that 
‘this is an opinion adopted at prefent by moft of the Jearn- 
‘ed; and, therefore, 1 flattered myfelf, the. world had bé- 
* gun to do me juftice, as the Author’of \it. : 


ta 


‘:Itis true,’ replies our Traveller, ¢ that many of our.mo- 
‘deri Philofophers are of that opinion ; but the greater part 
‘admit it only under infinite limitations ; whereas, you ex- 
*,tend it univerfally. They maintain, indeed, that Matter 
‘thinks ;: but not all Matter indefinitely. ~ In order for Mat- 
‘iter 40 be capable of thinking, ‘it is neceffary, fay they, 
‘that it fhould be arranged in a particular manner, in the 
‘ formation of organized bodies. Even the followers of 
‘ Epicurus themfelves,.who have attributed fo much’to: Mat- 
* ter, never thought otherwife.” 


‘ Miftaken notions, -all thefe,” fays Campanella, ‘ Either 
§.the primary elements, the atoms themfelves, think, or 
$ Matter in any fhape-cannot think at all. If an organized 
* body’ hath perceptions, the elements that compofe it, muft 
‘have them too. Foi thofe elements do not change their 
* nature, by their combjnation; nor will they do it by their 
* decompofition, They. are in every cafe the fame, and are, 
“and will be, capable to think., How! do your Philofo- 
* phers pretend that Matter, in order to perceive, fhould be 
“ organized? What, pray, is Organization, but a particu- 
* lar arrangement of parts? and do fimple unthinking ele- 
* ments become capable of thinking, in proportion as they 
‘are difpofed in this, or that, peculiar manner? This is 
* as 
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©“ as muchas to fay, that an atom, which cannot think 
¢- while it remains on the left-hand of another, may be ren- 
< dered capable of thinking, by being placed on the right; 
« Believe me, either bodies of ho kind whatever ate capable 
“ to think, or fingle atoms dre fo too.’ 


A great defect in this work, as we have already hinted, ig 
the uncertainty the Reader is frequently left in, as to the Aus 
thor’s real fentiments. By his putting this laft argument in- 
to the mouth of Campanella, one would imagine he intended 
to reprefent it as ridiculous: but itis, in faét, the principal 
one he himfelf makes ufe of, in his Effay on the Nature of 
the Soul ; in which he appears to be profoundly ferious. 


Elements, fays he, whether feparate or combined, are ef: 
fentially the fame; and, if they cannot think feparately, they 
cannot form a thinking Being, in coniequence of any com- 
bination. 


This plea our Author makes ufe of to prove the immateria- 
lity of the Soul; and that nocapacity of thinking can be fu- 
peradded to Matter, as our great Englifh Philofopher,; Mr: 
Locke, had f{uppofed. His method of argumentation, however, 
is extreamly fallacious. In the firft place, he takes for grant- 
ed, what will not be allowed him, in previgufly fuppofing, 
that ** If material elements do think, motion mutt neceflari- 
®% ly accompany thcir thought; for thinking is an ation in 
‘© the thinking Being, and we cannot conceive that any body 
** can act without being in fome kind of motion.” 


But, perhaps, Thinking is not more an aétion than a pafs 
fion in the thinking Being. Is our Author very certain, that 
the thinking Being is not fometimes entirely paffive in the 
operation ot thought? It is pretty plain, that fimple ideas 
depend immediately on the action of external objeéts, or the 
impreflions made by them, and the intervening medium, on 
the fenfes. In its capacity of perception, then, the think 
ing Being appears to be paffive, and if whatever be capable 
of perceiving objects, be allowed to poffefs ideas of thofe ob- 
jects, the perceiving Being may, for any thing we can fee to 
the contrary, be quite paffive in the operation of thinking? 
unlefs, indeed, perception, and the capacity of entertaining, 
ideas are not allowed to amount to, what is called Thinking. 


Befides this, the term Aion is here very.indiftingtly and 
improperly applied by our Author. Action,’ in a mechanical 
{ente, as applicable to material bodies, is very different from 
what we underftand by A@ion in a metaphyfica] one. By 

Actions 
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AGion, in the latter fenfe, is meant indefinitely the effort of 


any caufe producing. an allowed effect, or the means whereby 
fuch effeét was produced by its caufe: the caufe being faid 
to act in fuch production. Now this action is, in every cafe, 
confefledly indefinite and uninveftigable, and is very different 
from that which our Author fays, is inconceivable without 
motion. ‘This latter is mechanical, being univerfally allow- 
ed to be the confequence of fome prior aétion; fo that, me- 
taphyfically fpeaking, fimple Matter never can be faid to ac 
at all, but rather to be acted on, by the caufe that puts it in 


motion. 


It is true, Compound mechanical machines, whofe feveral 
parts are primarily acted on by fome general firft mover, are 
commonly faid to act: but, in this cafe, the action of the 
whole is always known to be the confequence of the motion 
of the parts, which are confefledly paffive. 


Had our Author, indeed, firft proved thinking to be th 
action of the thinking Being, it is certain, that if material 
bodies did really think, their thought muft be attended with 
fome kind of motion: but, while that point is in difpute, 
the motion of material bodies does not neceflarily follow their 
being admitted to think: nor doth motion enter into the 
idea of the action of a thinking Being, unlefs fuch Being be 
firft allewed to be a material one. 


We will readily grant, however, that the indivifible ele- 
ments do not think. On which we proceed to examine our 
Author’s above mentioned affertion, viz. That becaufe ma- 
terial Elements do not think feparately, no thought can re- 
lultfrom their combination. 


This Propofition he takes much pains to prove, and obvi-- 
ates feveral objections that might be made againft it. Among 
other things, he fuppofes it might be plaufibly faid, that ele- 
ments are not in themfelves alive, and yet, by combination, 
they form a living anima]. But, in anfwer to this, he-fays, 
life is nothing more than the conftant action and re-action of 
the parts compofing an animal body: Material Elements 
may conftitute fuch a body, becaufe they are eflentially move- 
able, and capable of fuch aétion. and re-ation: but they 
cannot form a thinking body, becaufe they are not in them- 
felves capable to think. 


_ With due deference.to this Logician, however, his anfwer 
'S not fatisfactory- : 
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It will be obferved, that by the term Combindtion, our 
Author does not confine himfelf, with Campanella, to dix 
fimple modification, or local difpofition, of the compounding 
elemefits: he admits of the motion of the combining parts : 
which being premifed, we fhall endeavour td point out the 
deficiency of his reafoning. 


He tells us what is Life ; it is pity he did not give us ade. 
finition of ‘Thought alio, in like manner. Perhaps, Thought 
is nothing more than the action and re-aétion of the parts of 
the object perceived, and the object perceiving. 


That the Mind of man is an immaterial principle, no Phi- 


Tofopher can call in queftion ; but the human mind is capable 


of much more than receiving and retaining fimple ideas; a 
capacity which, however fubordinate to the intellectual ca- 
pacity of man, is with us fufficient to denominate the animal 
pofleifed of it, a thinking animal: and that this capacity may 
not arife from the organization of material bodies, or the me- 
chanical action of unthinking elements, is, perhaps, not fo 
very eafy to demonftrate. At leaft, for the argument’s fake, 
it may be worth while to fhew, that in this point our Au- 
thor’s reafoning is inconclufive. ‘To this end, we fhall pro- 
ceed to afk farther, What is the principal criterion by which 
any objeét is judged to be capable or incapable of thinking? 
Doubtlefs its mode of action. If it be apparently inert or 
paffive, having only fuch a motion, either totally or in part, 
as we conceive to be mechanical, we harbour no fufpicion of 
its entertaining any ideas. But if, on the other hand, it 
moves in a manner apparently {pontancous and arbitrary, it 
is called an animal; and is fuppofed to have fome capacity of 
thinking. What we term Spontaniety may, however, in 
fome cafes, be nothing elfe than mere mechanical neceflity ; 
tho’ we are ignorant of the moving caufes: and, if this 
may be true in any one cafe, it may be foin-a great many 
others. This criterion, the beft we have, therefore, fails 
us; and itis difficult to determine, while we labour under 
our prefent ignorance of phyfical caufes, what apparently- 
fpontaneous moving object is, or is not, really poflefled of 
the capacity of thinking. 


At the fame time, and for the fame reafon alfo, the like 
difficulty attends our deciding whether, what we call the ef- 
fect of thought, in fome animals, be not the effect of the 
mechanical motion of material elements. “Their amazing 
Inftiné&t, in the generation and prefervation of their fpeciess 
can never be coniidered as the fagacious refult of profound 
reafoning, 
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reafaning, founded.on fimpleideas, {tored-up in the memory ; 
“nor.can it be'fuppofed the effec of a creative genius orzinia- 
_gination, as in map. - There muft be then, a fitnefs in their 
percipient organs, to. receive from external objects: fuch an 
impulfe as directs them to.act in’this, orthat, particular man- 
ner, fuitable to the occafion, and agreeably to the defign of 
their {pecies ; in which cafe, either they have no ideas, and 
do not think at all, or the thought, fucceeding the impulfe 
given and. influencing the action, Confequential to fuch 
impulfe, -muft be confidered as the effect of a mechanical 
operation. : 


But, that animals ‘have ideas,‘ feems to be proved from the 
inftances of their memory; which, in dogs, and fome other 
quadrupeds, is extremely tenacious ; the impreffion remain- 
ing with which, after the object of perception is removed, is 
exprefsly what we term an idea. 


A further objection might be made to our Author’s argu- 
ment, by confidering the mode in which ideas are formed. 
In vifion, for inftance, the image of the objeé&t is painted on 
the Retina, by the pencil of rays reflected from. fuch object 
tothe eye: from fome communication of the optic nerves 
with the Senforium, this picture, a print or copy of itssis 
thence transferred to the organs of memory; where, under 
the name of an idea, it remains, till effaced by a multiplicity 
of other objeéts, or fome defect in the remembering organs. 
For that there are organs of memory, as well as of percep- 
tion, tho” we cannot diflect, or particularly defcribe them, ‘is 
plain, from the confequence of certain .accidents, .whereby 
the brain is injured ; the power of remembrance being there- 
by frequently loft. 


Now, if to have ideas be to think, and, if ideas depend 
on the mechanical action of external bodies on the organs ‘of 
fenfe, and of the organs of perception on thofe of the me- 
Mory, it appears not unreafonable to‘cortlude,* that, in fonte 
cafes, a capacity of thinking may be the effect of the com- 
bination and motion of unthinking eleménts ; which is fuff- 
cient'to refcue Mr: Locke’s fuppofition from: the charge’ of 
abfurdity, and to fhew, that our Author’s argument is not fo 
decifive as he imagines, . 


We cannot difmifs thefe Rhapfodies without remarkint an 
inftance of vanity in the! Author, which we are forry a Writer 
of: his ingenuity fhould:betray. . He infinuates, at the elofe 
of his Eflay on the Soul, that he has gone as far as metaphy 
fieal enquiry can, orcought to be.extended 5 and that every 
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one, who fecks to proceed farther, proceeds on an impraéti- 
cable and ufelefs undertaking. We think infinuations of this 
nature highly unbecoming; and that it is great imper- 
tinence in any Writer, to aflert things to be infcrutable, 
becaufe he himfelf is not able to comprehend or difcover them, 
It is little better alfo, for him to ceniure any branch of know. 
lege, however abftrufe, or apparently wr Her say as ufe- 
lefs. Yet how frequently is this done! C’e/? une efpece de 
vengeance, {ays Fontinelle, on traite volontiers dinutile ce qu'on 
ne fait point. 

But we fhall now difmifs this Author, recommending 
to him, the next time he takes upon himfelf, as a man of 
wit, to difplay his talent for ridicule, to make choice of lefs 
{cientific topics ;_ unlefs he firft takes good care, as a Philofo- 
pher, to demonftrate thofe opinions to be falfe and abfurd, 
which he affects to treat, as fuch, with contempt. 


Oratio de Generatione Metallorum a Terre motu, habita in fr- 
lemni conventu quo Academia Scientiarum Imperialis diem lufiri- 
cum Elifabete Augufte, Autocratoris omnium Ruffiarum cele- 
bravit. 1759. Auétore Michael Lomonofow. Or, 


A Treatife on the Generation of Metals by Earthquakes ; 
read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Peterfburg. 


Mr. Lomonofow endeavours, in this difcourfe, to fhew, 
that the formation of Metals is a neceflary confequence of 
Earthquakes. 


The interior parts of the globe, fays he, abound in ful- 
phureous matter, which occafions that extraordinary heat, 
and thofe fires, of whofe exiftence the vulcanoes are evident 
proofs. ‘Thefe internal fires, when pent up, and finding no 
vent, are frequently fo violent as, by increafing the elafticity 
of the confined air, to give rife to Earthquakes ; by the agi- 
tation of which are occafioned a multitude of cavities near 
the earth’s furface. In the formation of thefe cavities, it 1s 
pretended, there are abforbed large quantities of foffile fub- 
ftances, mixed with vegetable falts, produced from the de- 
compofition of the trees and plants, whofe diffolved falts find 
their way, by means of the rivers, to the fea. ) 


Now the fire, aéting in thefe cavities on the foffile fub- * 


ftances and vegetable falts contained therein, reduces the 
whole, fays Mr. Lomonofow, into a mineral ftate: after 








which the mincrals fo conftituted, are, in a manner, — 
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ed by the fire, and diftribited into beds and veins, in the 
manner they are found to exift in the mines. 


We fhall not enter into a minute enquiry into the grounds 
of this Writer’s fyftem, tho’, in fome parts of it, we con- 
fefs, it appears plaufible enough. It fhould feem, how- 
ever, according to his theory, that Minerals would naturally 
moft abound in thofe countries which are, or have been, moit 
fubject to Earthquakes; a fact which Hiftory does by ne 
means afcertain. 


De Polyphago et Allotriophago Wittebergenfi Differtatio. 4t0. 
Wittenberg, 1759. Or, 


A Differtation on the prodigious Eater of Wittenberg. 


This Differtation contains the Hiftory of the moft enor 
mous Eater that we remember ever to have heard of; the 
Toad-eaters of the laft, and the Fire-eaters of the prefent, 
age not excepted. He is reported to have devoured, at one 
time, a whole fheep; at another, a whole hog; and, by 
way of defert, at a third, four half-bufhel bafkets of cher- 
ties, ftones and all. 


Subftances, indeed, the moft difficult to digeft, and fuch 
as would be fhocking to the generality of people, he fwal- 
lowed and digefted eafily ; fuch as china, glafs, fhells, &c. 
all which he would break to pieces with his teeth, chew, 
and fwallow, without difficulty. Living animals and infe&s, 
as birds, mice, caterpillers, &c. were common to him: but, 
what almoft furpaffes belief, is, that he once fwallowed a 
block-tin ftandifh, with the pens, pen-knife, ink, fand, and 
every thing it contained. This lait fact is fo very extraor- 
dinary, that had it not been attefted on oath, by feven eye- 
witnefles, before the Senate of Wittemberg, its credibility 
could hardly ever have been admitted. 


This ftrange mortal was of an extremely ftrong and ro- 
buft conftitution ; and continued his exploits to the age of 
ixty ;_ after which he lived a more regular life, and attained 
his eidltieth year, in which he died. 


His body was opened by the Author of this Differtation ; 
and many particular circumftances attending the diffe@tion, 
af¢ remarked; in order to fhew the practicability of the facts 
above mentioned. 


The above account was written (and, if we miftake not, 
read before the univerfity) at Wittenberg, about two years ago; 
b'yG. R. Bochmer, then prefident. It was firft printed in 
1757; and a new edition has been printed this year, as above. 
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A Plan of Difeipline, compofed for the Ufe of the Militia of the 
County of Norfolk. ato. 6s. Shuckburgh. 


Plan of difcipline for the militia, is a title which wil] 
A. not prejudice the military world much in favour of 
the book. We muft, however, intreat fuch of our readers 
as may think this article worth their perufal, a while to 
fufpend their judgment. Books on the rudiments of the art 
of war, are of late, become of more general utility in this 
kingdom than formerly ; and as this volume appears to have 
great merit in its way, we fhall be particular in eur account 
of it. 


The author has thought fit to prefix to this work an intro- 
duction, containing a fhort, but pertinem, hiftory of the 
origin and progre{s of that part of the military art, particu- 
Jarly termed exercife. He fhews the utility of it, the princi- 
ples on which it is founded, and points out wherein the de- 
fects, or excellencies of any exercife confifts. By what ap- 
pears from the authors who have treated on the difcipline of 
the antients, he is of opinion, that they had no manual ex- 
ercifle. The Greeks, the ftrength of whofe phalanx con- 
fifted entirely in the cohefion of its parts, were chiefly intent 
on their marching and evolutions ; and we learn from Ve- 
getius, that’ the Romans practifed no exercife, colleétively, 
but the evolutions of the legion, and marching a certain num- 
ber of paces in a given time. Our author is not ignorant 
of the Roman exercifes practiced in the campus martius, fuch 
as, throwing the pilum, wielding the fword, handling the 
fhield, &c. but thefe bear no refemblance to what we under- 
ftand by manual exercife, the excellence of which confifts, 
entirely in each motion being performed by a number of fal- 
diers uniformly, and at the fame inftant of time. He then 
obferves, that there is little to be expected in our refearches 
for military difcipline among the barbarous nations that over- 
turned the Roman empire; and after flightly mentioning 
the different methods of making war in fucceeding ages, 
brings us down to the invention of fire-arms, which€htirely 
changed the military fyftem and difcipline of all Europe. 


‘* When the ufe of fire-arms, fays he, began to be gene- 
rally eftablifhed, the neceflity of a great regularity, and 
unijormity, in the manner of ufing thefe arms, became 
apparent: it was foon difcovered, that thofe troops which 
could make the brifkeft fire, and fuftain it longeft, had 4 
ereat fuperiority over cthers lefs expert : and likewife, that 


the efficacy and power of firing did not confift in er 
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¢ and feattering fhots, made without order; but in the fire 
‘ of a body of men at once, and that properly timed and 
« directed. It was therefore, neceflary to exercife the troops 
‘ in loading quick, and firing by the word of command: 
¢ but as the aukwardnefs, careleisnefs, and rafhnefs of young 
‘ foldiers (if left to themielves) muft occafion frequent ac- 
¢ cidents; and becaufe the lofs of many of their own party, 
¢ by the unfkilful manner of ufing their fire-arms, efpecially, 
¢ inthe hurry of an engagement, it became a matter of in- 
‘ difpenfable neceflity to teach foldiers an uniform method of 
¢ performing each action that was to be with the mufket ; 
¢ that they might all do it in the moft expeditious and fafe 
‘manner. In order to effect this, it was neceflary to ana- 

‘ lyfe and reduce the compound motion of each acticn into 
¢ the feveral fimple motions that it was compofed of: this 
‘ made each action eafier to be learned and remembered ; and 

‘ by teaching the foldiers to.perform the fimple motions in 

‘the fame manner, and in the fame time, making a paufe 

‘ between each, it rendered them exact in the performance 

¢ of the whole action. This is the origin of what is called 

‘ the manual exercife ; which, when it was once invented, 

‘ (befides the real utility of it) made troops to fhew to fuch 

‘ advantage, and their motions appear fo regular and beauti-. 
‘ ful, that it foon was copied by other nations, and came in- 

‘to general ufe. ‘The Spaniards were moft probably the in- 

‘ venters of it, as they were the firft who made ufe of muf- 

‘kets, and their infantry was at that time the beft in 

‘ Europe.’ 


But, though the honour of the invention may be due to the 
Spaniards, it appeais that the famous Prince Maurice of Naf- 
fau was the firft who reduced the exercife of the mufket to 
any degree of regularity; that the great Guftavus Adolphus 
improved the work; and that his late Majeity of Prufiia, 
brought the ufe of the firelock to its prefent perfection. 


In compofing this new exercife, the author tells us, that 
he has endeavoured to conform to the general rules laid down 
by Monfieur Botée, a French writer of diftin@ion. The 
work, from which they are taken, is entitled, Ltudes Miii- 
taires. Theferples we fhall tranfcribe, as our military rea- 
ders may probably not be difpleafed to fee the foundation 
upon which this fabric is erecied. 


* Rure I. An exercife ought to teach the foldiers how to 
*ufe his arms, upon all occafions whatever, with grace, 
¢ ° . > 

quicknefs and uniformity. 
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‘ IJ. It ought therefore to include, not only every action 
neceflary to be performed in a day of battle, but alfo al 
fuch as may be ufeful on any other occafion or duty. 


¢ TIT. All ufelefs motions, and needlefs repetitions of fuch 
as are ufeful, ought ta be retrenched, without any regard 
to fhow ;_ as alfo, all motions which are either tedious, or 
attended with inconvenience, or danger, in the perform- 
ance. 


‘IV. The origin of the feveral parts of the exercife is 
not to confidered, but only the being ufeful or not. 


¢ V. Each complete a&tion ought to have its particular 
word of command. 


¢ VI. Each word of command ought to be executed in 
one, or more motions, which fhould be capable of being 
performed in equal time, and clearly diftinguifhed in the 
explanation and in the performance. 


¢ VII. Where an action is too much compounded, to be 
capable of being performed in four or five motions only, 
it ought to be divided into two or more words of com- 
mand, not to over-burthen the memory and attention of 
the foldier.’ 


To thefe rules of Monfieur Botée, the author has added 


the four following, which are indeed corrollaries from the 
preceding ones. 


ee. ee. ee. 


. nn ee ee ae | 





‘I. To go the fhorteft way to work, with the feweft mo- 
tions poffible, in the performance of every aétion. 


¢ II. When different actions can be performed by fimilar 
motions, to make ufe of fuch as much as poffible, confiftent 
with the obfervation of other rules, that the men may have 
the fewer different motions to learn, and becaufe it adds 
greatly to the elegance and uniformity of the whole 
exercife. 


‘ JII. As every compleat action ought to have its parti- 
cular word of command, fo every word of command ought 
to imply a compleat action. 


‘ IV. If an action, though compounded, be fo very eafy 
as to be capable of being performed in the time of one 
motion; in that cafe, it is beft to make only one of it, 
and not to analyfe and divide it into many, which only 
fatigue the memory, and are apt to caufe the men to per- 
form them inaccurately, and in.a floventy manner; be- 
5 © caule, 
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‘ caufe, they do not find any neceffity for making a ftop, 
¢ which, when the action is compounded enough to become 
‘ difficult, they readily do of themfelves.’ 


The author very fenfibly prevents the frivolous criticifm 
of thofe who may object to his work, on account of his be- 
ing a young, and no regular bred foldier; and proceeds to 
encourage the gentlemen of the militia, by aflurances found- 
ed on experience, that fo much of the military art, as is ne- 
ceflary for them to know, may be acquired in half a year, 
as well as in half acentury. He laughs at thofe military 
redints, who reprefent this art as impoffible to be attained 
without a regular apprenticefhip, and juftly compares them 
to the illiterate monks of old, who difcouraged learning, left 
their own ignorance fhould be difcovered; but, he does not 
conclude without acknowleging his acquaintance with many 
gentlemen of the army of very different character, to feveral 
of whom, he gratefully confefles himfelf obliged for their 
open and communicative difpofition.—Thus far the intro- 
duction. 


The author begins with the manual exercife, as the bafis 
of the military art; in which, as he differs confiderably from 
the prefent practice of the army, and, that we may be per- 
feétly underftood in eur enquiry into his reafons for fo doing, 
it is neceflary to tranfcribe his words of command, in the 
order in which he has given them. 





N° Taxe Care. Motions. N° Motions. 
1. Reft 2 || 13. Carry your Firelocks on ' 

2. Order 2 your Right Arms, 

3. Ground 2 |} 14. Shoulder, 3 
4. Take up 2} 15. Prefent your Arms, z 
5 Reit . 2 The Facings are the fame 
6. Shostlee ?YourFirelocks, » | peg -¥ Army. I 

>, u 

g. Shoulder ; 22. Charge your Bayonets, ‘ 
Q. Segure , 3 || 23- Recover your Arms, 1 
1o. Shoulder J 3 || 24. Prime and Load, 7 
11. Fix your Bayonets, 3 || 25- Shoulder, z 
12. Shoulder, 3 | 





The firing, as front, center, and rear, and the fubfequent 
motions, till the whole are fhouldered, are alfo the fame as 


thofe eftablifhed by authority for the army. 


The military reader will obferve that, in this exercife, 
the principal motions are chiefly begun from the j/houlder, 
whereas, in the exercife of the regular troops, they are gene- 
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rally taken from the reff. This author has indeed entirely 
abolifhed the r¢/?, fubftituting in its place the recover, as he 
could fee no reafon why any deftinction fhould be made be- 
tween them. The German centries receive every officer 
with refted arms; but in England it is a compliment due 
only to thofe of a fuperior rank. Though this alteration 
may fhorten the manual exercife a little, we are of opinion 
that the recover will not be generally thought fo graceful a 
pofition as the reft, it being very certain, that the foldier 
does not appear fo eafy in this attitude. ‘The author, in de- 
fence of his new method of reffing, alledges there bein 

many more effential parts of the exercife which are fufficient 
to employ the whole attention of an officer, and that there- 
fore, every thing that renders the lefs important parts more 
complicated and difficult muft be wrong. This reafoning may 
be juft in general; but if gracefulnefs may be attended to 
in any particular, it fhould certainly be confidered in the 
reft. 


The author has alfo, in imitation of the Pruffians, re- 
trenched the refting on the arms; fince, fays he, * The or- 
‘ dering an{wers the purpofe full as well, and is a more grace- 
‘ ful attitude; the foldier prefenting his whole body better, 
‘ and ftanding more upright; his fhoulders being neceflarily 
‘ drawn back, by the pofition he ftands in.’ 


The next alteration we find, is in the grounding and tak- 
ing up the firelock, in which the firft and fourth motions, 
in the exercife of the army, are left out. ‘T’o this deviation 
we can have no objection, as the motions which are omitted 
are uneflential. , 


We come now to the author’s manner of clubbing the fire- 
lock, which is likewife begun from the fhoulder, and per- 
formed in three motions, by feizing ¢ the piece with the right 
‘ hand on the infide, at the height of your chin, turning 
¢ the thumb downwards, and the back of the hand towards 
‘ you, raifing it perpendicular from your fhoulder; fecond, 
* turn the piece brifkly with your right hand, bringing the 
¢ butt uppermoft, and the lock outward, &c.’ 


It muft be confeffed, that this method of clubbing, 1s 
fhorter than that practifed by the army, provided they were 
both begun from the fhoulder; but in coming from the order, 
as in the manual exercife, it will be found to confift of one 
motion more. Befides, in propofing this alteration, the author 
feems not to have confidered, that throughout the whole fer- 


vice, the men are never ordered to cud, but on being ni 
rom 
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from a guard, and that this word of command immediately 
fucceeds the re?; from which the new guard /houlders, and 
the old c/ubs. For this reafon, it is indifpenfibly neceffary 
that the club fhould proceed from the re/?, rather than from 
the /houlder. In a note upon this motion, we find the fol- 
lowing words: ¢ As the pofition of being fhouldered, though 
‘ eafy and graceful, becomes tirefome if long continued ; 
when the men are to march to a confiderable diftance, or 
are difmifled, they are ordered to club: they then are fup- 
pofed free from conftraint, and may carry their arms in the 
manner they find moft convenient ; carrying a piece club- 
bed, being one of the eafieft manners of doing it. We 
think, that the eafe and fhortnefs of our method of club- 
bing, from the fhoulder, which may be done marching, 
mutt firike every body with the difference betweenit, and 
the manner in which the regular troops perform it.’——-W he- 
ther it may ftrike every body, we know not; but, whoever 
attempts it on a march, will in all probability /rike his 
neighbour with the butt of his firelock. Befides, thofe who 
chufe to make the experiment, will find that it requires more 
ftrength, than the generality of our center-rank are poflefled 
of. If the author had been accuftomed to march with a 
body of troops, he would have known that the men are never 
ordered to club in a regular manner upon the march; but 
that having pafled through a town, and entered upon the 
road, they have a fignal from the drum, not to club, but to 
carry their firelocks as they pleafe. ‘There can, therefore, 
be no ufe in teaching them to club upon the march. They 
are never ordered to club, but on being relieved from a guard, 
and in the manual exercife, and in both thefe the words, 
club your firelocks, naturally follow the reff. 


oe ee .  . 2 2 


We are entirely of the author’s opinion, with regard to 
his method of fecuring from the fhoulder. Thefe are his 
directions for performing it: ¢ Seize your firelock with your 
‘ right hand below the lock, raifing it about a hand’s breadth 
from the fhoulder, not turning it, but keeping the barrel 
outwards. Second, Throw up your left hand, and feize 
the firelock at the fwell below the tail-pipe, keeping your 
left thumb up, and your arm clofe along the outfide of the 
firelock. Third, Throw down your left hand brifkly a- 
long with the firelock, bringing the lock under your left 
arm, &c,’ 


This is much fhorter than the method practifed by the 


army. The ufe of /ecuring being to cover the lock in rain 
fo) 


Weather, it is very obvious that it fhould proceed from the 
shoulder, 
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Shoulder, and that there is an advantage in performing it in g 
regular manner, without halting. 


In this exercife the fixing of the bayonets is reduced to 
three motions, whereas in the exercife of the army, no lefs 
than ten are required, beginning from the fhoulder: but the 
invention of this method is not due to our Author; it is of 
German extraction, and now generally practifed in the army, 
when the ranks are clofed. 


Carrying the firelock on the right arm, inftead of the left, 
is likewife taken from the Pruffians. We cannot entirely 
approve of this alteration, as itis much more fatiguing to the 
men, if they are obliged to continue it for any time. 


The Author’s method of charging the bayonet is much pre- 
ferable to that in the exercife eftablifhed by authority. It is 
copied from the Pruffians, and now generally practifed by our 
regular troops. 


We find no other material difference, except, that in open- 
ing the ranks, the center and rear ftep off both together, 
the firft counting five, and the other ten paces: they halt 
with their feet proper, and come to the right about. 


We mutt obferve, that throughout this whole exercife the 
men never come to the left, but always to the right about. 
This general rule, without any exception, renders the exer- 
cife eafier to be remembered, and will certainly prevent mif- 
takes in that particular. 


To the manual exercife fucceeds that of the Officers, and 
the manner of faluting. The Author has thought fit to arm 
them with fufees, rather than efpontoons: for tho’ he allows 
the latter to be an excellent weapon in a pitched battle, yet 
it muft be confidered,’ fays he, * that in all probability, if 
at any time the Militia fhould be called out into aétual fer- 
vice, the greateft part of their duty would confift in efcorts, 
detachments, parties for difcovery, or to harrafs the ene- 
my, and fuch kind of fervice, which would render the 
fufee a weapon much more eligible for the officers than the 
efpontoon.” They are to carry their fufee on their right 
arms, in the fame manner as the grenadier officers of the 
army when they march with clofe ranks. His falute differs 
from theirs, chiefly in the fecond motion, in which, inftead 
of finking the bayonet to the ground with the piece held in 
the right hand only, he fupports it with the left, as in the 
common falute with the efpontoon.—To this ame be 

albert 
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halbert exercife, which differs in nothing from that of the 
army. 

The fecond part of this work confifts of directions to the 
officers about the method of teaching the exercife ; rules and 
directions for marching ; rules and directions for wheeling ; 
directions for marching and wheeling by platoons, or divifi- 
ons; and directions for the days of exercife by fingle com- 
panies. All thefe feveral directions are illuftrated by refer- 
ences to proper plates at the end of the book. Every atti- 
tude in the manual exercife, is alfo perfectly well reprefented 


by forty-four fketches done from the life, which have been 
defigned by a fkilful hand. 


Tho’ the Author of this military performance was not bred 
a foldier, his genius and application have evidently rendered 
him perfectly well acquainted with his fubject. His intro- 
duction fhews him to have ftudied the beft authors both an- 
cient and modern, and the work itfelf convinces us, he has 
affiduoufly practifed what he recommends to others.—The 
third part, (not yet publifhed) will contain the exercife and 
difcipline of a battalion. 

B—t 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
For OCTOBER, 1759. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. The Lamentations of the People of France ; Pic—4 under 
the King’s Cover at Verfailles. Tranjflated into Englifb, by a 
Gentleman juft arrived from France. 8vo. 6d. Riving- 
ton and Fletcher. 





I; does not appear upon what authority the original of this piece 
is faid to have been found under the cover of his moft Chirif- 
tian Majefty : we rather apprehend it to be a pamphlet, conceived 
and brought forth, juft as the generality of our own pamphlets are, 
—for the accommodation of their Authors.—This is a Remonftrance 
tothe King, in the name of the people; fetting forth the errors of 
his government, and the diftrefles of the kingdom ; and interlarded 
with many anecdotes relating to his Majefty’s Miftrefs and Minifters : 
to render the piece the more entertaining and palatable to its Kead- 
ers. From the defects of the printing, and the badnefs of the let- 
ter, we infer it to have iffued from fome obfcure country-prefs, where 
no Correétor is employed: and fome of the faults, indeed, are fo 
grofs, that we can only account for them, by fuppofing the Gentie- 
man 
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man juft arrived from France to be himfelf a foreigner, lit:le ac. 
quainted with the Englifh language. 


Art. 2. Secret Reafons why the Invafion on England was projected, 


but not accomplifhed: Being the Subftance of fome Conferences 
lately held at Verfailles. 8vo. xs. Simpfon. 


The Author, or Editor, pretends that this pamplet is a Tranflation 
of an original publifhed at Bruffels. If this be true, it proves that 
they can see as miferable catch-penny things abroad, as our 
Grubs porduce here. 


Art. 3. Faction detected by the Evidence of Faéts, &c. 8vo., 
6d. Leage. 


As this unhappy Detector acknowleges himfelf di/ordered, we hhall 
not aggravate his diftrefs, by entering into the merits of what he has 
here et means to get into print. He has borrowed his title- 
page from a celebrated political pamphlet publifhed about fixteen 
years ago. 





Art. 4. Farther Obfervations concerning the Foundling Hofpital, 
pointing out the ill Effeéts which fuch an Hofpital is likely to 
have upon the Religion, Liberty, and domeftic Happinefs of the: 
People of Great Britain. Written for the Information of thofe 
re[pettable Perfons, whofe humane and charitable Difpofitions 
have led them to fupport that Hofpital; and intended to 
fhew all Fathers and Mothers what a Hydra they are nurfing 
to Pofterity. Towhich are prefixed, Former Obfervations con- 
cerning the faid Hofpital. Moft humbly fubmitted to the 
Confideration of Parliament. By J. Maflie. gto. 6d. 
Payne, &c. 


The zeal of this very indefatigable Writer feems to have tran- 
fported him beyond the bounds of fober fenfe, and this performance 
is the Quinteffence of Political Methodifm. In a former work, he 
had offered fome obfervations on the Foundling Hofpital, which, in 
many refpects, were worthy attention ; but in this, he indulges him- 
felf in rhapofodical Queries, and unintelligible Dogmas. Among 
other extravagancies, he earneftly recommends, what he phrafes, 
the fecmingly fimple cuftom, prattifed by the venerable Patriots of 
old, of training up Exgii/h children in a belief, that the Pore, the 
Devit, and the Frencuw Kine, were alike terrible enemies to them. 
For our parts, however, the Devil may be interefted in the encou- 
ragement of the Foundling Hofpital, yet we cannot conceive that it has 
any thing to do with the Pope and the French King, or they with it. 


— Ad 
Art. 5. 4 Letter from Marfhal Saxe in Elyfium, to Py French 
King, Lewis le Petit, on his withered Laurels. Tranflated 
from the French, 8vo. 1s. Woodfall. 
We 
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Weare not fatisfied that this is really a tranflation from the French. 
However, be that as it may, it does not breath much fpirit, or con- 
vey much information. ‘The anecdotes it contains, are well known ; 
and the whole is nothing more than a lifelefs ridicule of the French 
Generals who have commanded in the prefent war. R-a 

= 


Art. 6. Reafons {* an A& of Parliament to make it Death te 
impofe upon a Lord Chancellor ; and Tranfportation, knowingly, 
to make bad Briefs for Council in a Caufe in Chancery. Ina 
Letter to the People of England. 8vo. pamphlet. Dzudiin, 
printed for the Author. 


This pamphlet contains a relation of fome villainous practifes, 
which were ufed in two caufes, wherein the writer was concerned ; 
the one in England, the other in Ireland. The circumftances feem 
very extraordinary, and, in fome inftances, almoft incredible: but 
if the author tells his own ftory with truth and impartiality, he has 
undoubtedly, been a facrifice to the vileft injuftice and oppreffion. 
We cannot, however, approve of his recommendation to make it 
death to impofe on a Lord Chancellor. Our capital punifhments are 
too much multiplied already : and the author’s feverity may ferve as 
a proof, that if men were left to the gratification of private revenge, 
there is fcarce an injury which they would not deem worthy of 
death, 

In the conclufion, the writer tells us, that ‘ as he has made the 
* practice of the court of Chancery his ftudy, not by choice, or de- 
‘ fignedly to live by, but by accident, and has looked into all the offices 
© of the court, he fhall fubmit his thoughts to the public, how aif 
* abufes in Chancery may be for the future removed; which (he tells 
‘ us) fhall be the fubjeét of another letter to the people.’ As this 
ingenious writer propofes to fhew us, how afl abu/fes in Chancery may 
be for the future removed, there certainly will be no occafion for 
making it death, to impofe on a Lord Chancellor: fo that his propo- 
fal is a Felo de fe. 

Upon the whole, we are induced to think, that if Mr. Bradfhaw 
(for that, it feems, is the writer’s name) had ftudied law lefs, he 
would not have been fo great a fufferer by it. As a fmattering in 
fcience, makes men pedantic, fo a {mattering in law, renders them 


litigious. R-a 
Art. 7. Some Obfervations on the late AR of Infolvency, paffed 
in the 32d Year of King George II. 4to. 1s. Mears. 


It was apprehended, fays this obfervator, that this a€t would have 
had this title, * An aét for the abfolute difcharge of the perfons of 
‘ prifoners confined for debt, as well on mefne procefs, as on exe- 
* cutions, upon delivering up all their effects for their creditor’s 
* benefit ;? and then, he obferves, ‘ it would have had the effe& of a 
* bankruptcy.’ But, he adds, we find it to be only a recital, or re- 
Capitulation of former aéts, with this addition in its title, ‘ To 
“ oblige debtors who fhall continue in execution in prifon beyond a 


* certain time, and for fums not excceding what are mentioned in the 
* ait 
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* aft, to make difcovery of, and to deliver upon oath their effeds for 
* their creditor’s benefit.” So that, he obferves, after a prifoner has 
got a difcharge from executions, yet, if he is charged with any mefne 
procefs, he muft ufe the common expenfive way of getting difcharg. 
ed by fuperfedeas ; and he is apprehenfive, that fome artful people 
will confefs judgment immediately to fome friend, ig fums for which 
no valuable confideration was ever given, in order to charge the pri- 
foner in execution, and {wallow up great part of his effeéts. It is 
certain that this aé& requires amendment in many particulars. The 
reftriction to the fum of 100/. feems to be againft reafon. It is true, 
as the writer takes notice, that for a1co/. a man may become a 
bankrupt, and if bufinefs was to be done in afummary way for debts 
above that fum, the fees of the great-feal, &c. would be greatly 
leflened. But, (as our author remarks, and others before him have 
obferved) even in cafes of bankruptcy, no valid reafon can be given, 
why debtors under that fum fhould not be intitled to the relief which 


thofe aéts afford. R- d 


Art. 8. Some farther Remarks on Naval Affairs, in which isa 
fair and impartial Enquiry into the Right which Englifomen 
bave by the Treaty of 1674, of taking Enemy’s Property, 
found aboard Neutral Ships. 8vo. 1s. Davis. 


This writer pathetically bewails the difhonour which has befallen 
the ftate, by reafon of the abufes committed by our privateers, and 
propofes feveral regulations to be obferved in granting Letters of 
Marque for the future. He likewile, recommends feveral fenfible 
expedients for the improvement of the royal navy. Among other 
things, he condemns the practice of raifing men to command accord- 
ing to feniority, and obferves very juflly that, ‘ tried and experi- 
* enced virtue, ought always to have the preference of prefumptive 
‘ virtue.” He alfo exclaims againit the practife of removing cap- 
tains from one fhip to another; and of prefling men from on board 
his Majefty’s fhips without any urgent neceflity: § for it is impofiible, 
« he adds, at that rate, that any captain fhould make himéelf ac- 
¢ guainted with his men, or his men with him, which on many oc- 
« cafions, he obferves, is of infinite confequence.’ ‘Towards the 
conclufion, he takes occafion to fliew the advantages of a naval war 
over a continental one. And as to our American colonies, he thinks, 
that at the fame expence we put ourfelves to in fending European 
forces there, we could raife and maintain four times the number of 
American ones, who are better {killed in that manner of bufh-fight- 
ing than our own. With refpect to our right of taking enemy’s 
property on board neutral fhips, he does not feem to have advanced 


any thing new. 
— Rd 


Art. 9. 4 Propsfal effectually to fupply the Royal Navy with 
Sea-men, at all times, without Prefjing. By a young Gentle- 
man. $vo. 1s. Lewis. 

This is a project for regiftring feamen, much in the fame manner 


as it is done in fome other counties, The fcheme is, howeves, 
attended 
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attended with many difficulties. In a time of war, when it is 
required that a fufficient number of failors be kept on foot, who will 
alfo, in one fhip or other, find conftant employment, our author's 
defign, with fome amendments, might anfwer the purpofe: but ina 
time of peace, when a much lefs number of them will be wanted, 
they muft, notwithftanding their ferving regularly in their turns, re- 
main out of employment a great part of their time. Who is to 
maintain them during that interval? For maintained, and even re- 
cruited they muft be ; fince, if their number be permitted to de- 
creafe, we fhall not have hands effedually to fupply the navy, at all 
times, without prefing. Our Young Gentleman does not feem to have 
confidered this. We would advife him, therefore, to add another 
article to his propofal, or, to get fome abler hand to provide for the 


maintenance of our fea-men in time of peace. 
K-n-k 
POETICAL, 


Art. 10. Ode occafioned by the Succefs of Admiral Bofcawen. 
By a Gentleman of the Univerfity of Oxford. 4to. 6d. 


Baldwin. 


Of Verfes, the prefentage is inno want. Monthly, weekly, and 
daily, the prefs teems with them; but here we meet with a rarity. 
Verfes written by a Poet. 


SPECIMEN. 


Hark! the hoarfe guns in thundering vollies found, 
Dire engines, form’d for havoc and for death ! 
See, how they hurl fad defolation round, 
And fweep whole ranks, whole fquadrons, at a breath! 


Nor lefs, proud Gallia, where thy navies play, 
Britannia thunders o’er the fubjeét wave ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers, nor vows, avail to flay 
Thy vanquifh’d thoufands from an early grave. 


The giant veffel’s knotty oak-ribb’d fide, 
Th’ unequal war unable to fuftain, 
Gaping in horrid chafms, admits the tide, 
And found’ring plunges in the op’ning main. 


And mark, at length, their broken fad remains, 
(For future wrath referv’d, a fhatter’d few) 
Confus’dly flying o’er the watry plains, 
While Britain’s flaughter-dealing fons purfue. 


*Wake then, O, ’wake to glory, ’wake to fame, 
Nor fighing fay fuch fplendid fcenes are patt : 
The verfe that flows with great BoscaweEn’s name, 

With Time itfelf, and his renown, {hall laft. 


Art. 11. Hymns, &c. compofed on various Subjects : with a pre- 
face, containing a brief account of the authar’s experience, and 
| the 
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the great things that God hath done for his foul. By J. Hart. 
t2mo. 1s. 6d. Waller. 


Mr. J. Hart is the fpiritual twin-brother of Mr. Cornelius Cayley 
of whom we gave an account in the appendix to our nineteenth vo. 
lume. Which of the two may now be the beft faint, we cannot pre- 
tend to difcover ; but it feems very clear that Mr. H. has been by far 
the greateit finner. Indeed we hardly ever read or heard of fach a 
profligate as he declares himfelf to have been: but thefe, it feem:, 
are the Chojen Veffe's. 





Art. 12. Hymns and Spiritual Songs, adapted to the various 
Cafes, 1. Of Unregenerate Sinners, Il. Of thofe who are 
Convinced, III. Of true Believers. By James Maxwell, 
‘tamo. is. Fuller. 


Mr. Maxwell is juft fuch another genius as Mr. Hart; buta greater 
dealer in Fire and Brimftone. For example, in his Hymn on the 
miferies of the damned, he affures us, that in Hell 


The Glutton with luxurious meat, 

No more can pleafe his keen defire ; 
For there he nothing finds to eat, 

But rocks of brim/ftore all on fire. 


Art. 13. Ihe Great Day. A Defcriptive Piece. Written 
abroad. 8vo. 1s. Dod. 


We do not readily conceive for what reafon the Author of this per- 
formance has thought proper to acquaint the public with its havin 
been written abroad, unlefs he propofed to recommend it thereby to 
the difcerning Reader. For us, it is confeffed, we cannot fee any 
merit it derives from this circumftance; nor that any advantage can 
arife from the knowlege of it, except that of preventing a conten- 
tion, in future ages, between Great Britain and other nations, about 
the birth-place of this furprizing production of human genius. 

The Gothic barbarifm, and monkith jingle, of rhime, has been 
fome time exploded, by the enterprizing Bards of the prefent age, 
as a reftraint to which true genius ought not to be fubjeéted. Some 
refpect has, indeed, hitherto been paid tonumbers, but our Author, 
ftill more impatient of reftraint, and lefs fervile than his cotempo- 
raries, has nobly dared to puta finifhing ftroke to all reftrictions of 
poetical genius, at once, by cafting off the fhackles both of rhime 
and numbers together. 

Judge, Readers, for yourfelves, from the following ftanza, of the 
Merits of the Great Day, a Poem, written abroad. 


Lo! as from the to 
Of fome vaft hill 
Wide and immenfurable, I furvey 
The RESURRECTION. 
_ Here t behold the colle€&ted numbers 
Of all that ever have drawn mortal breath 























PoETICAL. 


From that dated hour, 
Which on the folitary pair, 
Yet impotent, in Eden’s shades, 
Deriv’d the propagative virtue : 
Whenthe OMNIPOTENT 
Stood over the army 
Of his new creatures, 
And gave the word, Be fruitful. 
Hence each produced their kind : 
And foon 
To fuch degree man’s teeming race 
Was multiplied, 
The numerous inhabitants were fain 
To feparate, to roam, 
And make themfelves new fettlements. 


And ftill 
As countries grew populous, 

Men extended their dwellings farther, 
And coloniz’d every tract and {pot, 
Where toilfome work, and weary pains 
Could force the fubfidies of life, 
And with tortures 
But hardly make the earth 
Confefs her treafures. 


Thofe who defire a more intimate acquaintance with this Poem, 
are referred to the work itfelf; containing twenty fuch ftanzas as the 


above-quoted, K-n-k 


Art. 14. An Ode to the Right Hon. the Marchionefs of Granby, 
in the Year 1758. 4to. 18. Newbery. 


A very high, tho’ not avery fublime, performance, Jt abundantly 
be praifes the Marquis of Granby ; who, in return, we are afraid, 
will not be very ready to re-pay his Panegyritt ix, bis own coin: but, 
perhaps, any other may be more acceptable. How much, in more 
fubftantial payment, our Bard may deferve, the Reader is left to de- 
termine from the following fpecimen. 


Stanza I 


With awful port and carriage grand, 
I faw him lead his gallant band : 
Ocean’s rough waves fafely croft, 
I faw him on Germania’s coatt. 
There the Britifh colours flying, 
ritifh drums and fhouts refound : 
There the Britith courfers neighing, 
Snuff the air and paw the Ground! 
Still Wonder, her finger her ruby lip prefling 
Sate fix’d in a cloud o’er the throng 
As flow, in order juft—the Heroes march’d along! 


Rev. O&. 1759. Bb Bug 
























































But when thy manly Soldier came, 
I faw, 1] mark’d each fpeaking face : 
Each eye was fix’d, illuttrious Dame, 
And every finger mark’d his martial grace ! 
Great Gransy—Rutland’s noble fon ; 


Art. 15. The TIMES.7F-An Epifile to Flavian. ato. 1, 


This Medley, which our Bard has chofen to chriften The Timer, 
might, with equal propriety, have been called by any other name, 
His Pi€ture of the Times, reprefents Times paft, as faithfully as it 
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Through all the crowd—was heard aloud, 


And every voice and heart was one: 


“* Safety on his helmit play : 
Conqueft mark his falchion’s way.” 


6d. Pottinger. 





delineates the prefent; and will probably bear as juft a refemblance V 
tothe future. It is, intrath, like one of thofe fign-poft Daubings, he is 
which may ferve as well for the Duke of Marlborough, as the King nius, 
of Pruffia, or fome unborn General. Our Bard, by affecting eafe, and 
becomes flovenly : like thofe fair Nymphs who, to avoid being than 
formal, grow flatternly. His fentiments are, for the molt pare, trite, 0 
and his verfification flat and unharmonious ; fema 








judgement. 
to quit rural retirement; and contrafts the follies of the country. with 
thofe of the town. Speaking of the Paflions, he fays— 


By his ufing eou/d for /2euld, one might fufpe& our Poet to bea c 
foreigner: yet, from his mtimate acquaintance with our Britith Bard, Bait 
we are induced to conclude him a native. That paffions, however, ard 
are the gales of life, and what effect they have on our conduét; Pope 
has already fung, with fuch fuperior ftrength of thought, and harmo- 
ny of exprefiion, that unlefs our Poet could have dreffed his borrow- 


town, and, among others, expofes that of Levee-hunting, whicb 
many, like him, we imagine, have defcribed from deicripuons, with- 
®ut ever having been eyc-witneffes to the f{cene. 


H [Wretlin Gy (thm 
7 


SeBante dae levia nervi 


Deficiunt Animique: 
we may here and there, however, perceive faint glimmerings of ge- 
nius, which only contribute the more to expofe the poverty of the 
piece. An Author who neglects to improve natural talents,’ has, 
therefore, lefs title toindulgence. Nec rude quid poffit video Inge- 
But let the following fpecimens determine the Readcr’s 





In his epiftolary Addrefs to his friend, he perfuades him 


Yes! nonexiftent, and from paflions free, 

Are much the fame. Without their impulfe, we, 
Like fhips becalm’d, wou/¢ have no fleerage-way : 
Paffions are gales that hold the fails in play. 





ed fentiments in better array, than he found them, it would have been : Tn 
prudent in him, never to have adopted them. sas 
After fatirizing the follies of the Chace and the Turf, with other 
ruftic amufements, which have been frequently ridiculed with much 
more elegance and keennefs, our Bard proceeds to ‘the follies of the ae 
i 


Would 
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Would you convince yourfelf how low ¢an fall, 
Whoe’er of Intereft is the dirty thrall; 

Go to that Levee, where, with her own gold, 
A paflive nation’s vilely bought and fold, 

@r to that, where, for ever on the prance, 
Like Pegafus in ftone, with no advance, 

Our great State Genius feems to gaping crowds, 
Upon the ftart for foaring—to the clouds ; 

At both of beggars waits a fplendid band, 
Who mighty foolifh look. You’)! fee them ftand 
In rows, with not one jot a nobler air, 

Than hireling drudges at a Statute Fair : 

Nor at their begging, you to wonder need ; 
The Poor in Spirit, are the Poor indeed ! 


We are afraid, however, that our Author is as forry a Politician ag 
he isan indifferent Poet, or he would have known, that our State Ge- 
nius, as he petulantly chufes to call him, has made more frequent 
and fuccefsful advances for the honour and intereft of his country, 
than the moft zealous Patriot could have expected. 

Our Bard concludes his poetical Farrage, with fome refleGions on 
female follies. 





If Women would be taught to take and hold, 
They may what to avoid’s their game, behold 
In that Friti//a who fo much in vain, 

Of Man, unconftant Man! is heard complain. 
But were fhe to herfelf but better known, 

That not the Men in fault are foe would own. 
Vain, filly, with a tolerable face, 

For years had fhe fatigu’d each public place; 
Many Gallents, but not one Lower made, 

Since of Eftcem fhe no foun tation laid; 

Nor had fhe been, with all her airs, above 

The treating that coarfe feeder-kind of Love, 
That, of a furfeit dying, leaves no heir, 

But hate, and cold contempt worfe yet to bear. 


Itis impoffible to endure this coarfe and infipid defcription of 4 
Coquette, when we recolleét the following lines of Pope, which our 
Batd has murdered by his imitation. , 


“‘ Fair to no purpofe, artful to no end: 
“ Young without Lovers, old without a Friend,” &c. 


In fhort, our Poet, at beft, only rifes ta Mediocrity, which, i 
Poetry, as Horace fays, ' 





Non Homines, non Di, non cone-ffee Columna. 


The following lines, with which we fhall clofe this article, are of 
the middling cait. 


Be apathy the boaft of Stoic Drones! 
Who vie for Senfelefne/s with ftocks and flones, 
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And would have life refemble glacial feas 
W here all the veffels ice-bound lie and freéze. 


356 


Senfelefine/s, however, includes fo many hiffing letters, that we may 
venture to pronounce it a word 20d VerJu aicere non of, a 
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Art. 16. 4 lVarning to:the World; or the Prophetical Numbers 
of Daniel and “fchn calculated, in order to fhew the Time when 
the firft Refurreétion of the Martyrs, and the beginning of the 
Millennial Kingdom of Chrif? will take Place, &é. © By the 
Rev. Mr. Richard Clarke, late Minifter of St. Phillip’s 
in Charles-Town, South-Carolina; and Author. of the 
Effay on the Number 7*. 4fo. 18. “Townfend. 





* See our Appendix to the XXth Vol. of our Review, p. 611, 


Art. 17. Reajons wherefore Chrijltans ought to worfip God in 
Singing his Praifes; not with the Matter and Senfevof Dr. 

| Watts’s Pjalms and Hymns; but with the Matter-and Senje 
of David's Pfalms: Becaufe God hath commanded’ the latte, 
but not the former. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


A weak and wrong-headed attempt to fet afide the ufe of Dr. 
Watts’s Pfalms, &c. in Diffenting Congregations. What this name- 
lefs \\ riter o/¢&s againft Dr. Watts’s book, is, for the moft part, fach 

wretched cavil and cant, that we fhall not affront the fenfe and tafte 
of our Readers, {or run the hazard of impeaching ‘our own) by 
taking any farther notice of this pamphlet. ons 


Art. 18. Six de/troyed, and the Sinner faved: Or, Fuft cation 
by imputed Righteoufnefs, a Doéirine fuperior. to all other, 
for promoting Holinefs of Life. Defigned as a Vindication of a 
Sermon, entitled, Encouragement for Sinners, or Righteouf- 
nefs attainable without Works; from the Objections, raifed 
againft it by Academicus, in a Letter to the Author. With 
an introductory Epifile to the Governors of St. Gearge’s £iafpi- 
tal, Hyde-Park-Corner. By the Rev. Richard Elhoty,, wB. 
and late of Bennet-College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. Withers, 
&c. 


The great principle that runs through this wretched performance 
is, that the heart of fallen man can have no godly difpofition in Iti 
no /oly principle of ation; and confequently, can bring forth no 
eood fruit in the life and converfation, except it be divinely” gene 
rated (the Author’s own words) and produced there by, the acre 
doStrine of juitification, without works, by the free grace of Ga; 
through faith in Chriit, well underftood, and heartily believed: 
No man’s obedience, according to this hopeful Divine, can be,4#% 
or his iove to.God: jiaarz, who makes. his sepentance; faith, 

7 obedient, 
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obedience, the conditions of his acceptance ‘with God, and the 

round of his confidence. Ina word, we are told, that a man may 
be eminently diftinguiflied for his knowledge, piety, morality, and 
works of Charity, &c. and yet, after all, be damned. —— A dama- 
able doétrine this ! 

In the introduétory epiftle, Mr. E//iot tells us that he had lately 
the 4orxor of being difmifled from the Chaplainfhip of S¢ Georye’s 
Hofpital, for an obftinate adherence to the truth of the Go/pil, and 
the doéirinal articles of the eftablifhed Church. R 


Art. 19. Methodifm Examined and Expofed: Or, the Clergy’s 
Duty of guarding their Flocks againft falfe Teachers. A Dif- 
courfe lately delivered in four Parts. By the Reverend Mr. 
Downes, Redctor of St. Michael, Wood-Street, and Leiurer 
of St. Mary-Le-Bow. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivington. 


In the firft part of this difcourfe, Mr. Downes gives a fhort ac- 
count of the rife and pedigree of the fect called Methodifts, and - 
fhews that their notions coincide with many of the oldeft and rankett 
herefies that ever defiled the purity, and difturbed the peace of the 
Chriftian Church from its firit inftitution; particularly, thofe of the 
Simsnians, the Gnoftics, the Valextinians, the Donatifts, the Predefti- 
narian;, and Montaniffs. In the fecond he fhews, by fome general 
remarks upon their doétrines, how ilrangely they have corrupted the 
trath and purity of the Gofpel, and points out the feveral artifices 
they make ufe of, in order to fupport their opinions, In the third 
and fourth parts he confiders, wherein the Clergy’s care confilts, in 
order to preferve themfelves and their flocks from being led away by 
thofe deceitful workers, the Ni cthodift-Preachers, ihe whole is 
written in a {prightly and ienfible manner. R> 





Art, 20. 4 Letter to the Monthly Reviewers, from the Author 
Katy) 4 of Sophron. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 


In this Letter the Author of Sophron, endeavours to vindicate his 
“performance againft the cenfure we paffed upon it, and defires us to 
re-confider the defien of his work, and to weigh the arguments with 
Which he fupports his notions —-We have re-coniidered his work, 
and. weighed his arguments, but find not the leaf realon to alter 


Our Opision. Kw 


Att. 21. 4n E fay on the Divine Prefcience, and Man's Free- 
Agency. Delivered at a Conference, in which a celebrated 
ca if in Divinity was Prefident, April 2, 1741. 8vo. 6d. 


' We have in thi: fhort effay a few thoughts on a very abftrafe-fub- 
Jett, on which the Author, in our opinion, has thrown no new 
light. He has, indeed, rather multiplied difficulties than removed 
them. That Man is a Free-Agent he endeavours, very briefly, to 
‘Prove, from the difpenfation he is placed under, and the fanctions of 
Bb-3 the 
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the divine laws, and then goes on'to fhew, that the contingent ae. 
‘tions of men cannot be certainly, and infallibly fore known by the 
Great God from Eternity. ‘ It is moft abfurd, fays he, and a mani- 
« felt contradiclion for one Being to fay, that an aétion, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, will be certainly and infallibly perform. 
© ed by another; which, at the fame time the Agent, being every 
‘ way free, may refufe to perform, nay, may determine againtt it, 
* and do the direct contrary: and therefore, no fuch contingent ac. 
‘ tion of any one Free-Agent, can be certainly and infallibly fore. 
¢ knowy by another; becaufe, there is no fuch thing as certainly 
* and infallibly fore-knowing that any one action will be, and that 
¢ it will not be at the fame time.’ 
He now endeavours to fhew, wherein true Prefcience confifts, and 
how far the actions of Free-Agents may be fore-known by the 
Deity ; hear the whole of what he advances upon this point, it will 
render any farther account of his effay unneceflary.—‘ Firft, as God 
* not only fees and knows all our words and a€tions; but alfo, 
* fecondly, the very fprings of action in the moft fecret.workings of 
* our minds; and thirdly, as he knows the very thoughts and in- 
* tents of our hearts, as well as the propenfity of every Agent, to 
* that which is good or evil, from the whole courfe of paft condué; 
* together, fourthly, with all the circumftances or occurrences, 
* which are likely to come in the way, or may poffibly happen from 
¢ without us: it may therefore, juftly be faid, that in fach cafes, 
* God does fore-fee, or fore-know, what a Free-Agent will do, 
* even before the action is performed by him, becaufe he fees their 
‘ thoughts, intents, and purpofes afar off; that is, as foonas the 
‘ mind begins to move towards the performance of any action. 
* And fuch fore-knowledge is no way incompatible with the free agen- 
* cy of any Being; nor implies the leaf neceffity, or impulle, from 
any $rder of caufes to be laid on, or fet before the man, exciting 
* him to the performance of any action, by any prior ordination, 
* or eternal decree of God.’ 


‘ 


Art. 22. A Defence of the confcious febeme, againft that of th 
Maortalift. Occafioned by Mr. Peter Peckard’s obfervations m 
Mr. Fleming’s Survey, Sc. Wherein an immediate refurrethin 
of the jufi, is fhewn to be confiftent with a general refurrettim 


and judgment of all the dead. By Caleb Fleming, 8v% 
134 Noon. 


In this defence Mr. Fleming advances fome farther reafons in fyp- 
port of a future confcioufnefs ; but thofe who are not already con 
‘winced by what he has offered in his Survey, will not, we apprehen 
be convinced by his Defence of it, 


Art. 23. An impartial By-flander’s Review, of the Controver|y 


concerning the Wardenfiip of TWinchefterCollege, vo. ¥ 
Baldwin, 


Oyt 
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Our readers are fufficiently apprized of the nature of this conteit. 
We will only obferve that this By-ftander is, moft probably, a per- 
fon nearly interefted in the difpute. Such a clofe infpeciion into the 
College itatutes, and fuch critical attention to the matter of contro- 
verfy, feems to be the effect of more than curiofity, The writer, 
however, appears to be a man of learning and talents; and it is 
more than poflible, that he is the fame author who wrote the reply 
to Dogtors Golding and Lowth. However, we leave this difquii- 


tion to academical readers. 
R~d 
MEDICAL. 


Art. 24. A Treatife on the st and Lamenefs of Horfes. 
By W. Ofmer. 8vo. Pamphlet, 5s. 6d. Waller. 


We have formerly had occafion to recommend this writer to pub- 
lic notice : fee Review, Vol. XLV. p. 361. And we mutt now en- 
deavour to do the fame juftice to his merit, with refpeét to this very 
ufeful and important fubje&t. For the fake, then, of that moft ufe- 
ful creature, to whom we are fo infinitely indebted for many of our 
beft conveniencies, and mot rational pleafures, let not the: uncom- 
mon price at which the author has rated his pamphlet, (which, in- 
deed, might have been fold for half the money it is fet at) prove any 
obftruétion to its circulation. Shall the paltry confideration of a 
few fhillings prevent the owner of a fine horfe, from confulting a 
connoiffeur, who appears to underftand the management of this noble 
animal, better than all the common Farriers in the kingdom, with 
all their fkill and experience united. On the fubje& of suozinc, 
In particular, he deferves the utmoft attention. He is alfo, in 
general, highly commendable for his attachment to nature, and for 
his pertinent obfervations on the abfurdities of the vulgar craft, and 
ignorant practice of our horfe-doctors, by which fo many of their un- 
fortunate patients, are cruelly doétered out of. the world: or at leaf, 
Jamed, fpoiled, and ruined for life: which, to thefe haplefs crea- 
tures is infinitely worfe than death, for that would puta period to their 
miferies, which thefe blundering wretches only help to prolong ;—to 
fay nothing of the injury done to their owners. 


Art. 25. Obfervations on the prefent State of the Enghfh Univer- 
ities : Occafioned by Dr. Davies's Account of the gencral Edu- 


cation in them, 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


This anonymous pamphlet, infcribed to the Chancellor of one 
Univerfity, appears for both the defendants, complained of .by Dr. 
Davies *, with an Audite alteram partem. It would be ftrange in- 
deed, if not one of the many who may be concerned from intereit, 
from gratitude, or even through fome venial partiality for his 4/2.a 
mater, fhould arife in their behalf. From whichfoever of thefe mo- 
tives, the prefent writer’s attachment may fpring, he {ets out with 
obferving, that the learned Dotior, whom he coniiantly treats with 


# Sce Review for Augufi laft, p- 181, 
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much decency, has gone a little out of his way in giving advice, for 
the better regulation and improvement of ‘the Univerfities; as he 
thinks him but moderat ely qualified for praGifing on their diforders, 
from an indifferent acquaintance with their interior ceconomy and 
conftitution. 

After an ironical reference to Dr. Davies’s invocation of the govern- 
ment, to jecure his important property in his late twelve-penny-worth 
(alias nine-penny-worth) and to proteét him from foreign tranflations, 
this feufible writer fays, p. 9. “that infead of examining minutel 
«into the many propofals relative to the univeriities, he fhall confine 
‘ himfelf to the more agreeable part of fhewing how {mall occafion 
* there is for moit of them,’ And as the former pamphlet contend. 
ed principally for initituting feveral new Profefforfhips, this Gen- 
tleman undertakes to prov c, that fuch Profeffors could only become 
‘ uleful by commencing , ineffeét, what Tutors in the Univerfities 
‘ at prefent are.’ This leadshim, confequently, into a detail of the 
functions of ‘Tutors, which he reprefents in all their importance, at 
the fame time conimending the prefent gentlemen fo employed, both 
as very capable, and conicientious in the regular difcharge of their 
duties, which is probably the real cafe, and will undoubtedly, ina 
great meafure, fuperfede the neceflity of fome Profeflorfhips; as 
our author very pofitively, and with fome indications of experi- 
ence, afirms it does, ‘This induces him to reprefent the hardfhip 
it would be, to deprive the Tutors (many of whom have {pent the 
beft part of their lives in the laborious and irkfome office of tuition) 
of their Fellowships, aceendang to Dr. Davies’s propofal, at the end 
of ten years; and, fuppofing them to have obtained little or no pre- 
ferment, in the mean tim te, doubtlefs it would be a very confiderable 

and fevere hard{hip ; and even fuch a one as our Author obferves, the 
Univerfiiies would rather be detrimented by, in refpe& to their pub- 
hic ufetulneds. 

As to the want of fuch courfes and le€&tures in our Univerfities,, as 
are neceffary to initiate, and to.accomplifh fudents in the profeflion, 
and for the practi ce, of Phyfic, which has hitherto carried many into 
foreign fchools and celle eges, or into North Britain, the prefent Writer 
afi:ms, that this co: npiaing is, in a very great degree, obviated by 
fome late excellent and prefent le&tures, in the different branches of 
medical kno: wlege. "He concludes, however, that he thinks it pra- 
bable a few things may want a further r< formation in the Univerh- 
ties, [notwithftanding fome very proper regulations have been lately 
made in them} and more efpecially in fome of their old forms and 
Ratutes, which by length of time mult have become obfolete ; and here 
he aorces mite his Antagonit, in fubm itt ne it to thofe in authority, 
whether a Aoyal Vifita tion be not the on! ly é adequate 1 remedy. 

Upon ihe who'e, white this Author is, in a cot nfiderable degree, 
an advocate for the preient conduct of the Uair verfities, he does, not 
appear a lefs hearty well-wifher to their future reputation than theig 
accufer; fome of whote objections, indeed, he has not anfwered, nor 
mentioned; but as his good ienie is sacomepenient with a fpirit of be- 
nignity, he often chuics to be palliative and lenient, where the Com- 
plainant has been levere, and dometimes even acrimonious. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Art. 26. His Lordfbip’s Apology. 8vo, 6d. Reeve. 


This Apology materially contradiéts his Lordfhip’s Letter to Col, 
Fitzroy, lately publifhed, under the title of his Vindication, and fub- 
{cribed with his Lordfhip’s name. In that, he declares, that Capt. 
Ligonier followed Col. Fitzroy: in this, he tells as, that Col. Fitzr 
came after Capt. Ligonier. ‘This, likewife, gives a fuller dccoant of 
his Lordfhip’s conduct on that day than the other. We find from 
this, that his Lordfhip was cenfured for * not having marched early 
‘enough from thecamp.” From this charge, however, he feems to 
pgve.exculpated himfelf. With refpeét to the dilemma he profeffes 
to have been under, on account of the different Orders brought by 
the Aids-de-camp Ligonier and Fitzroy, be tells us, that trom the 
enemy’s known fuperiority in number of cavalry, he was inclined to 
think, that the. former, who brought orders for the woe cavalry to 
advance, was right; and that the /atrer, who brought orders for the 
Britifo cavalry only to advance, was miftakea. It appears ftom this 
Apology alfo, that his Lordfhip was reprefented as ‘ having ftopped 
‘ Lord Granby’s marching.’ ‘To which he fays, that he only halted 
him to form the line: and he concludes, that he does not know of 
the kaj? dely on his part, except the doubt he was in for about five 
minutes, whether he fhould follow what Capt. Ligonier or Col. Fitz- 
roy faid. ‘This paper has the appearance of authenticity. R- a 


Art. 27. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Ligonier, 
occafioned by the Dijmiffion of Lord George Sackville from. all 
his military Employments. Yo which is prefixed, a foort Ap- 
peal to the People of Great Britain. Folio. 1s. Seymour. 


In the prefatory Appeal, which confifts but of two pages, this 
Advocate for Lord George, anticipates the fubftance of his Letter 
to Lord Ligonier. He tells us, wonderful difcovery! that certain 
atts of cruelty may be committed in this kingdom with impunity. 
He adds, that he does not fay what 4as happened, but he will fay 
what may happen. ‘ An Engle Officer,’ he continues, * who hap- 
* pens to be under the command of a General of a fcrefen nation, 
‘and, perhaps, foreign interefis, may have, (for what reafon it mat- 
‘ ters not) in the day of battle, orders confuled and contradictory 
‘fent to him; which, without an explanation, he cannot execute. 
‘For demanding an explanation from his foreign fuperior, be may 
‘ be by him treated with contempt; and his proper mater, without 
‘ hearing his accufgtion or defence, ey difmils him from his fervice, 
* and @ndeavour to render him the fcora of his fellow fubjects. If 
* this,’ he concludes, ‘ fhould ever happen to be the cafe, would 
* you not think it an a&tof injuftice? anfwer me, O ye Buglifbmen 2 


How decent thefe infinuations are, and how probable it is, that 
any fuch cafe fhould ever happen, we leave our Readers to determine. 
{n the mean time, ave beg leave to appeal to the people. We do 

not 
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not fay what 4as happened, but we will what may happen. An 
Englifh Writer, who happens to be under the influence of an offend. 
ing and degraded General, or, perhaps, under the temptation of 
avarice, may (for what reafon it matters not) in the face of the pub- 
lic, iffue confufed and contradictory Apologies in the General’s de. 
fence; which, without an explanation, no body can comprehend, 
In attempting the juitification of this delinquent General, he may 


expofe him{elf to contempt; and, by fuppofing his Sovereign capa- 


bie of having difmiffed {uch General from his fervice, without. hear- 
ing his accufation or defence, may endeavour, as far as in him lies, 
to sender his Majeity the fcorn of his fubjeéts. If this fhould ever 
happen to be the cafe, would you not think it an act of folly and im- 
pudence? Anfwer us, O ye Englifomen ! R-d 


Art. 28. The Truth, and nothing but the Truth. So belp me 
Ged. to. 1s. Hall. 


This Pamphleteer muft certainly be much addicted to fwearing, as 
we conclude from his having chofen ay Oarh for his Title-page. He has 


wantonly taken God’s name in vain; fince he has not ventured to ad- 


vance one fact, or even hazard a fingle affertion, which might re- 
quire a folemn adjuration, His fole intention, if any he has, is to 
petfuade his Readers, that the Letter lately publifhed, and fubfcribed 
with Lord George's name, is not genuine. Jn his Preface to the 
Duke of Dorjet, he fays, ‘ It was with the utmoft indignation I faw 
* the name of one of your ilJuftrious family, figned by a prefumptu- 
‘ ous Publifher, &c. This prefumption,’ he continues, ‘ induced 
* me to make the /frufures, I here prefent your Lordhhip with, up- 
‘on a pamphlet, the Editor of which deferves the fevereft cenfure.’ 
We are forry to acquaint him, that the fru@ures he has raifed, are 
built on the foundation of ignorance, and have no more ftrength and 
ftability, than a card-houfe reared by the hand of an infant. In 
fhort, the whole is Nonfenfe, and nothing but Nonfenfe, {fo help us 


Common Senfe. R-4d 


Art. 29. 4 modeft Apology for a late Noble Commander of the 
Britifh Forces in Germany. In a Letter toa Friend. 8vo. 
Dublin Printed for Wilfon. : 


This Apologift, like the reft of Lord George’s numerous Advo- 
cates, pleads the contrariety of the Orders received, in defence of his 
Lordfhip’s conduét. In pointof argument, this little Apology clatms 
the foremoft rank among the many Vindications which have appeared in 
the Jate noble Commander’s behalf. With refpect to the merits of 


the caule—Non noffrum eff, Se. Lh 4 


Art. 30. The Sentiments of an Englifhman, on Lord George 
Sackville’s Addrefs to the Public, fome ether Publications, and 
on the Talk of theTown. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 

This pamphlet is nothing more than’an analyfis of Lord George 


Silsvef:, his Letier to Col. Fitzroy, the Colonel’s Anfwer, aah 
mit 
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Smith's Declaration, with fome trivial Remarks on each: This Writer 
boldly demands juftice for Lord George, and, like others of his 
Lordthip’s Advocates, requires a Court Martial as the right of a Bri- 
tifh Soldier, who cannot, fay they, be condemned and punifhed with- 
out a legal trial. True. He cannot be condemned, or confequently 
undergo any punifhment which the Law pronounces, till hehas been 
tried by a Court Martial. But if the Sovereign judges a Soldier un- 
fit for his fervice, may not he difmifs him from his employments, 
_without the judgment of a Court Martial? May it not be lenity, 
in many cafes, to punifh him by fuch difmiffion, inftead of calling 
him to a Court Martial, where he may meet a feverer doom ? 


What a pity it is that Writers will pefter the public with the cla- 
mours about Britifh Rights, before they are acquainted with their 
nature or limits; or can even diftinguifh between the Rights of the 
Sovgseion, and the Rights of the Subjeét. Upon the whole, though 
on Ruthor may be a well meaning man, he is but an indifferent 


Writer. R- d 


Art. 31. 4 Parallel (in the Manner of Plutarch) between the 
Cafe of the late Honourable Admiral ‘fobn Byng, and that of 
the Right Hon. Lord George Sackville. By a Captain of a 
Man of War. 8vo. Is. Stevens, 


We cannot fay that this Parallel is much after the manner of Plu- 
tarch, But as our Author is probably jocular, in profefling to imi- 
tate the grave Grecian, we muit acknowlege, that his Parallel is not 
altogether deftitute of merit. We here and there difcover ftrokes of 
Humour, which might entertain us more, were not their effeéts de- 
ftroyed by fome barbarous and unpardonable reflections on his Lord- 
fhip’s private character, which muit'be highly offenfive to every can- 
did and humane difpofition. However exceptionable his Lordfhip’s 
conduét may have been in his public capacity, the tranfactions of his 
private life ought, on this occafion, to be facred. Was the Writer’s 
wit more brilliant, his ill-nature would eclipfe it. He has, however, 

» no contemptible turn towards farcaftic irony; and, if we may judge 
* from his many claffical citations, he has likewife no jnconfiderable 


share of Literature, R. | 


Art. 32. 4 Second Letter to a late Noble Commander of the Bri- 
tifh Forces in Germany. Ia which the Noble Commander’s Ad- 
drefs to the Public, his Letter to Colonel Fitzroy, together with 
the Colonel’s Anfwer, and Captain Smith's Declaration, are 
candidly and impartially confidered. By the Author of the 
firtt Lettes#8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 


This Letter, which is evidently by the fame Author, fees to be 
diGated by the fame fpirit which dire&ted the firft*; and isequal, if 


* Sce our account of the rf Letier, in the Review of Jaft Month. 


Hos 
4 Cos rr Auth bead fray 
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not fuperior, to the firft, in point of compofition. It bears all the 
appearance of candour and impartiality : and admitting the authen- 
ticity of the papers referred to, the inferences drawn from them féem 
to be conclufive and irrefragable. 

Ra 


Art: 33. An Epifile to a Noble Lord. By a Countryman. 
: 8vo. 6d. Williams. ite 


This is a fevere comment on the noble Lord’s Addrefs to the Pub. 
lic, but we cannot think it a juft one. ‘The Writer blames his Lord- 
fhip for appealing to the people, and compares his cafe with that of 
the Publifher of The Right of the Subjed? io the Foot-path in Richmond 
Park: to which it bears fo little refemblance, that he might as well 
have compared it to a cafe in Surgery. Upon the whole, the Author 
difcovers no great ftrength of argument, or power of expreffion. 


Art. 34. 4 Letter from Fohn Bland to the Friends: In which © 
the Conduct of G—e S——lle is defended, on the Principles of 
Religion. 8vo. 6d. Reeve. 


This humourous little piece, written in the affumed charaéter of a 
Quaker, fuppofes a late Commander to be one of the Brotherhood, 
and defends his conduct on the principles of their religion, with a 
great deal of farcaftic irony. ‘ He hath been charged,’ {ays this pre- 
tended Quaker, * with want of Spirit; but is by thofe who know not 
« what the word Spirit meaneth, and therefore they have only made 
‘ made known their own ignorance. He hath fhewn that he 
¢ hath the ‘Spirit abundantly, yea the Sprrit or Meexness; for 
¢ others were infpired with ardour, and intoxicated with a love of 
‘ glory, he had the Spirit of Calmnefs, and of a fober Mind. This 
* appeareth abundantly plain, as will be hereafter fhewn, from the 
* account he himfelf hath given of his behaviour at the late battle, 
¢ wherein he hath fully proved, that he is one of our brethren, and 
‘ a friend of Peace.’ As to the argumentative part of the pamphlet, 
friend Bland has borrowed it, almoft literally, from the Second Letter 
to a late noble Commander. Rea 


(rt. 35¢ 4 Letter from Fohn Pateley, in the Englifh Cavalry, 
“in Hanover, to fobn Stubbs, his old Comrade, in England. 
Folio. 6d. Taylor in Salifbury Court. 


Calculated to vindicate L. G. Sackville, at the expence. of Prince 
Ferdinand ; by infinuating, that the Prince only was to blame; in 
refpect to the PSaieints of the Englifh cavalry, at,the late’ battle of 
Minden. The Writer mentions no faéts, but only repeats the Come 
mon talk of thetown ; cloathing it in the weftern diale&, to make it 
pafs for the genuine report of an honeit Zomerzetzhire mon, full of 
his country, railing at Vartinhazd and the Fermans; and protefting, 
‘ it is enuff to make a man zwear his zoul to the divil, to zee how 
* the Inglith drow away their money upon voriners, and turn out bet- 
* ter Ginerals of their own.” 


Art. 
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Art. 36. 4 Letter from an Officer in the Ottoman Army, to his 
Friend at Ifpahan. .4to. 1s. Williams,’ 


Tells the ftory of L. G. S. ina miferable kind of difguifed lan. 
guage, which is neither an imitation of the Eaftern ftile, ‘nor of any 
other. ‘To what has been commonly reported, the Author has add- 
ed, an abfurd fiction of his own, relating to the reception his Lp 
met with in his father’s family, on his return from Germany, 


Art. 37. The Proceedings of a Court Martial appointed to en- 
quire into the Conduct of a certain Great Man. 8vo. 1%. 


Hall. 


The Author has thrown the fubftance of L. G’s Apology, and 
Col Fitzroy’s Letter, &c. into the formof a Trial; but has not fea- 
foned this ftale difh with that wit or humour which was neceflary to 
make it palatable. 


Art. 38. Auch ado about nothing. To which is added, All’s 
well that ends well. By the Ghoft of Shakefpear. _ 4to. 
is. Hall. 


‘Idle, and unmeaning ftuff, about L. G. Sackville. 


Art. 39. The Black-Book; or, aCompleat Key to the late Battle 
at Minden. By aBlackfmith. 4to. 1s. Seymour. 


Gives a fort of Review-account of as many of the pamphlets relat- 
ing to L. G. Sackville’s affair, as had been publifhed at the time when 
this Black-book made its appearance, viz. the latter end of Sep- 
tember. 


Art. 40. 4 Reply to an Anfwer to a Letter to a late Noble Com- 
mander of the Britifo Farces in Germany. 8vo. 6d. Thruth. 


The produétion of one of thofe forward Sons of Grub-ftreet, who 
ead without attention, and write without thinking. R-—da 


Art. 41. Colonel Fitzroy’s Letter confidered. Ina Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of ~» 8vo. 6d. Towers. 


The’ Writer queftions the authenticity of the Colonel’s Letter ; 
yet, on the fappofition of its being authentic, thinks it the effect of 
enmity againft Lord George. He likewife inveighs againit the Au- * 
thor of the celebrated Letters’ to a late noble Commander, and 
charges him with mifconftruGtion of his Lordfhip’s Letter: but whe- 
ther our Author’s, or the Letter Writer’s conftruction, is moft agree- 
able to reafon, muft be fubmitted to the public. R—da 





Art, 42. Jmpartiality to the Public in General. 8vo, 64. 
, Kearfley. 


Low impertinence, and gonfenfe, 


Art. 
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Art. 43« Female Banifhment: or, The Woman Hater. Ori- 
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ginally wrote in French, by the Chevalier de Muchy, Au- 
thor of the Fortunate Country Maid. samo. 2 vols. 6s. 
Lownds. 


Tanidan, King of the Gauls, taking an utter diflike to the cons” 
verfation Of women, ahd, confidering them as deftructive creatures, ° 


both to individuals and the ftate, built a large city, inclofed with 
High walls, and there locked them all up; at the fame time prohi- 
biting any mtercourie or correfpondence with them, on pain of death. 

The great difcontent of his people, however, joined to the remon- 
frances of his firft Minifter, prevailed on him at length to confent to 
their releafe, on condition oF 
be truly fincere and chafte. The trial was made, by deceiving them 
inito confeffion ; and, after many difappointments, the daughter of 
the firft Minitler, a paragon of beauty, was found the Nonpareil of 
virtue ; for whofe fake ‘T'anidan fet the fex at liberty; and after a 
variety of ftrangé adventures, made the young Lady partner of his 
bed and throne. 

This is the plan of this romance; the private hiftories of the 
King, the Miniter, and feveral others, being occafionally introduced, 


as ufual, to diverfify and prolong the tale. K " 


Art. 44. A Letter to a young Student lately admitted of the Uni- 
verfity. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


This Letter, fubfcribed Thomas Thompfon, appears to be written: 
hy the Author of the Great Day, a poem, already noticed: vid. pe. 
352. It contains feveral articles of good advice to the young Stu- 


dent; but none that are not very wite and common. ‘They are, 
however, not the lefs to be regarded on that account: and, as they 
are delivered in a plain, unaffeted manner, we heartily recommend 
thé perufal of this Letter to every young Gentleman who enters the 


Univerfity. KE ] 


: ui : ‘ ; 

Art. 45> The genuine Account 4 the Life and Trial of Eugene 
Aram, for the Murder of Daniel Clark, late of Knarefbo+ 
rough in the County of York. 8vo. 1s. Briftow. 


The deteftable villain above-named, was convicted at York Affizes, 
Auguft 3, 1759, and foon after executed, for a murder committed 
in February, 1744-5. Aram was a {chvol-mafter, and pofféfled fome 

enius, and confiderable learning, His defence is a very notable 
and much laboured piece of fophiftry. Some of his compofitions, 


in profe and verle, are added to this account of the Trial, &c. ‘and, 
mone of them are contemptble.—Strange, that a man with fuch. tae, 


lefts fhould have been guilty of fuch a crime! perpetrated too, on the 
common principles of the moft profligate Newgate-cut-throats : for 
it appears, that the horrid fact was committed for the fake of plun- 
dering a brother rogue of an ill-gotten booty. 


Arte 


finding one among them, who fhould | 
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Art. 46. 4n accurate aud authentic Fournal of the Siege o 


Quebec, 1759+ By aGentleman in an eminent’Station on 
the Spot. 8vo. rs. Robinfon. : 


This eminently ftationed Gentleman’s Journal appears with an ill 
grace, after the publication of the two Gazettes Extraordinary, re- 
lating to the Quebec expedition ; as they contain a much more {atif~ 


fe€tory account, both of the progrefs and iflue of that great and gloe 
rious undertaking, 


Art. 47. Genuine Letters from a Voluntier in the Britifp Service 
at Quebec. 8vo. 18. Whitridge. 


This &... little from the foregoing account, as to the informa~, 
tion it affords us; althongh it wears a different form. The Letters 
are as pompoully as the Journal is plainly written.—If the authenti- 
city of either be called in queftion, a fuipicion may arife, in regard 
to thefe genuine Letters, from the laboured language of the Writer ; 
whofe turgid phrafe, and high-wrought defcriptions, ill agree either 
with the critical time at which his laft Letter is dated, (at Quebec, 
Sept. 20.) but two days after the city furrendered; or with the dil 
compofed fituation of a perfon writing ‘ in the midft of ruins,’ 


Art. 48. 4 true and impartial State of the Province of Pennfyl- 
vaniq. Containing an exact? Account of the Nature of its Go~ 
vernment ; the Power of the Proprictaries, and their Governors, 
&e. &c. Being a full Anfwer to the Pamphlets intitled, A 
Brief State, and A Brief View, &c. of the Conduct of 
Pennfylvania. “Philadelphia printed ; and fold in London 
by T. Field. 8vo. 2s. 


Thofe who have perufed the Brief State, &c. and are defirous of 
hearing the other fide, will do well to look into this Reply; which 
feems to be written by fome perfon thoroughly acquainted with the 
merits of this famous controverfy: the particulars of which we moft 
not, at this time, enter into, having fo lately afforded as much room 
to another performance on the fame fide of the queftion, as the ube 
ject is entitled ta, in a general Review of Literature. 


Art. 49. The Merchant's Advocate, Part il. 8vo. 64. Scott 
See Review, Vol. XX. p. 605, 


Art. 50. Recueil nouveau des Pieces chafues des plus celebres Alun 
teurs Francois. Londres, 1759. 12mo. 3% Willon and 
Durham. Thatis, 


A new Colle@ion of choice Pieces, fromthe moft celebrated 
French Authors, &¢. 


* The pieces are as follows: Fables d’ Efope; [es Avane 
bures de Telemaque, livre cipayieme, dix buicieme, dix-nguyicme; 


dof 
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Les Avantures de Gil Blas, liv..iv. Chap. I. liv. v. Chap, I. be 
Siecle de Lewis XIV. Chap. XVIII. and XIX George Dandin - 
Le Cid; Maximes & penfees diverfes; Directions. pour le a, 
merce. arr ONG so 
The fables are in number twenty-two. Every child knows Tele. 
machus, The Collector has not fhewn much tafte in the part. he 
has felected from Gil Blas. Lewis XIV. fhould be Louis. ‘Lhe two 
chapters from Voltaire, comprehend the battles of Blenheim, Ra 
milli¢s, and the lofs of Turin. George Dandin, is one of Moliere’s 
reft compofitions. The Cid is one of Corneille’s fineft tragedies, 
This fchoo|-book, for the use of our Englith-French. Academies, 
ars to be tollerably correct, confidering it was printed on this 
fide the water. . ) , £ 


Art. 51. A Letter to David Garrick, Efq; on opening the Thea- 
tre. In which, with great Freedom, he is told how to behave, 
8vo. 1s. Pottinger. . 


Abufes Mr. Murphy, Mr. Mofiop, and others. To fay moreof 
this fcurrilous, indecent, and ill-written inve&tive, would be honour- 
ing it with more notice than it deferves: and we are forry that our 
plan obliges us to record the titles of fuch contemptible perform. 
ances. 0 

N.B. Since the publication of the above, one Ed. Purdon has ac- 
knowleged himfelf the writer of it, by an advertifement, in which 
he begs pardon of Mr. Moilap, and_of the public; and. promifes 


never to offend again, in the like manner. | 


Art. 52. Reafons why David Garrick, Efg; foould not. appear 
on the Stage, Se. Bvo. 6d. Cooke. al 


Foolifh adulation of Mr. Garrick. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


1. N the death of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Bradbury *, preached 
at Newcourt, Septtember 16, 1759. By Thomas Hall. 4d, 
Buckiand. ? 

* Vide our laf, art. Single Sermons, 

2, Before the Society correfponding with the, Society in Dyblin, 
for promoting Englith Proteitant Working fchools in Ireland,——at 
St. Mary le Bow, .May 2, 1759. By the Rev. Philip Fletcher, Deaa 
6f Kildare: 6d. Dod. , “ee 

3. The Minifiry of Reconciliation : reprefenting the benign tendency 
of the Gofpel, &c. &c.—at Ali Saints.in Northampton. .. By the Jat 
James Herveyt, A. M. Reétor of Wefton Favel. 6d. © Raving- 
ton and Fletcher. | _ 

+ ‘This was not publifhed in Mr. Hervey’s life-time. 

4. The quick and ealy Paffage of Chrif’s purchased People through 
Death to Glory,—at Carter lane, St. Olive’s, Southwark; Sept. 2» 
1759. By john Gill, D. D. 6d. Keith. 

5: at the anniverfary meeting of the.Governors, &e. of the 
Devon and Exeter Hoipital, at St. Peter’s, Exon, Augult 28, 1759 
By Francis Webber, DBD. D. Dean of Hereford, and Re@tor of Bxe- 


} 


ter Coilese, ¢ Nee Dav 4 c 








